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HE debate on “the Plot” provided no sensa- 
tional disclosures. Whatever may be the 
whole truth of the matter, it was clear from 
the outset that the leaders of the Opposition, with all 
their cross-examination of the Prime Minister, could 
not make out a prima facie case based on evidence 
good enough even to satisfy a Grand Jury; and when 
Mr. Asquith came to reply he had an easy enough task. 
On the face of it, the “ plot” was incredible. The 
Government have made their mistakes, but they have 
never given the country grounds for supposing them 
capable of so insensate a piece of folly as that with 
which they were charged by the Opposition. It is 
conceivable that the Government did actually intend 
to precipitate a premature “ Army crisis”; but to 
maintain that they intended to precipitate bloodshed 
is to argue that they wished to stultify themselves by 
abandoning the whole of their previous policy in regard 
to Ulster and taking all the incalculable risks of violent 
conflict some two or three months before their Bill 
could possibly become law. Mr. Bonar Law may be 
able to believe that : we are not. 
* * > 


The debate, however, was easily the most important 
of any that have taken place on Ulster this Session. 
Mr. Balfour admitted that the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill was to be preferred to civil war, and by his references 
to “North-East Ireland” implicitly ‘withdrew the 


Unionist demand for the exclusion of the whole province 
of Ulster. 


Sir Edward Carson expressed in the most 





convincing terms his earnest hope that the Dublin 
Parliament, if it were established, would be so successful 
that Ulster would eventually come in under it of her 
own free will. But Mr. Bonar Law did perhaps even 
more than either of his colleagues to advance the 
prospects of a peaceful settlement by offering to stand 
aside in any further negotiations that might take place 
between the two parties. Indeed, after Wednesday’s 
debate it seems almost unnecessary to contemplate the 
possibility of organised conflict in Ulster. For some 
time past the actual points at issue between the two 
parties have been so narrowed down that practically 
only the question of the six years’ time-limit remains. 
The really dangerous factors in the situation of late 
have been the irresponsibility of the official Leader of 
the Opposition and the rising temper displayed on both 
sides. These factors seem now to be removed, never 
again, we trust, to have to be taken seriously into 
account. As regards the terms of settlement, we need 
not repeat our views; but we do not think that it is 
taking too much for granted to assume that if Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Redmond can see their way to give 
their endorsement to Mr. Churchill's offer, it will most 
probably be accepted. 
* * * 

Though we may hope that the raison détre of the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement will soon no longer 
exist, it is distinctly interesting to note the progress it is 
making. A good many people—and we confess we 
were among them—were a little sceptical about the 
movement in its early days, and doubtful whether 
there were any such driving and organising force behind 
it as is undoubtedly behind the rival force in Ulster. 
But it appears to be really going ahead. According 
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to the particularly well-informed Dublin correspondent 
of The Times, it has “caught the popular fancy.” 
Professor Kettle, of the National University, has issued 
an appeal calling upon every able-bodied Nationalist 
to join. ‘“ There is no doubt that the militarist move- 
ment has taken a firm hold on the south and west of 
Ireland.” If the enthusiasm holds—after the settle- 
ment—Ireland should contribute something more than 
her proper quota to the Territorial Army. We hope 
that Mr. Asquith before he resigns the office of Secretary 
of State for War will see to it that all possible facilities 
are provided for the desirable transformation. 


* * * 


Just when the conflict between the United States 
and Mexico was going from bad to worse, and Dr. 
Wilson seemed unable to extricate himself from a most 
unfortunate war, an unexpected intervention has 
brought truce and a hope of settlement. Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile—the so-called “ABC” States— 
offered their services as mediators; and both Dr. 
Wilson and General Huerta have accepted them. Even 
if it should prove unsuccessful, the offer makes an epoch 
in the history of the American continents, showing for 
the first time the great Republics of South America 
standing up to the United States as equal partners 
in promoting the peace of the hemisphere. Meanwhile 
no basis on which the parties might be reconciled has 
been suggested ; and the only general ground for hope 
is, that the Mexican leaders might feel able to defer to 
Latin-American advice with less loss of prestige than 
would be entailed by deferring directly to Washington. 


* * * 


The results of the French General Election are still 
uncertain, as the first ballots, held last Sunday, proved 
indecisive in no less than 254 cases, a larger proportion 
than has been known for some time. Among the 340 
elected deputies (excluding the remote colonial seats, 
such as Guadeloupe and Martinique, whose results are 
always late and have no national significance) the 
balance of parties has been little altered. The United 
Socialists have done well, as we anticipated ; on balance 
they have gained four seats, and in Paris they added 
55,000 votes to their total, polling roughly a third of 
those voting. On the other hand, the parties of the 
Extreme Right, the Conservatives and Royalists, also 
won four seats on balance; and their forces show some 
advance in the districts favourable to them. But as 
to the numerous Republican parties, which lie between 
these extremes and compose the great bulk of the 
Chamber, no one can tell till the second ballots, and 
perhaps not till the meeting of the Chamber, what 
their changes amount to, and whether the Briand or the 
Caillaux tendency has triumphed among them. Still 
less can one decipher their verdict on particular issues— 
e.g., the income tax or the three years’ service. French 
politicians at election times show a variety and elas- 
ticity of conviction impossible with our more rigid 
parties. For instance, in the United Radical party’s 


income-tax policy the cardinal point has been that the 
taxpayer should declare his income, and his return 
be liable to verification. Yet M. Caillaux himself, the 





party’s leader, threw this over in his election address 
and advocated another policy. 
* * * 
Attention has not, we believe, been drawn to an 
important omission in the Estimates for 1914-5 which 
were laid before Parliament a few weeks ago. For the 
first time since the passing of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act, 1905, the Government has refrained from asking 
for a sum to be voted for the purpose of a grant to 
Distress Committees. Last year a sum of £100,000 was 
included in the Estimates for this purpose, and in 
1912-8 £67,772 was actually disbursed to the local 
authorities by the three Local Government Boards, 
The Government may possibly have the intention of 
producing a supplementary estimate for expenses under 
the Act; but the fact that no comment is made upon 
the disappearance of the vote either in the Estimates 
themselves or in the Treasury Memorandum thereon 
(which contains comments upon all other important 
differences between the current and the preceding 
Estimates) lends colour to the suggestion that Mr, 
John Burns before leaving the Local Government 
Board decided to strike a surreptitious blow at an Act 
which he always cordially disliked. We share Mr. 
Burns's dislike of relief works. But a certain definite 
amount of assistance on comparatively honourable 
terms has been provided for the destitute unemployed 
under the Act ; and its machinery has been used to an 
increasing extent for the purpose of assisting emigration, 
which, if not a remedy for unemployment, is at least a 
palliative in certain circumstances. And until the 
Government takes steps to put something better in its 
place any attempt to render the Act inoperative and to 
limit provision for the unemployed solely to the Poor 
Law ought to be most strongly opposed. 
7 * * 


The Unemployment Insurance scheme (although 
one-third of the men covered by it are unskilled) does 
nothing for the majority of the class of individuals 
who are in one way or another provided for by Distress 
Committees. The Government may point to the fact 
that unemployment is at present inconsiderable, owing 
to the good state of trade, but, as a matter of fact, 
unemployment is chronic in London and certain other 
large centres, and appearances indicate the probability 
of an extension of the present slight decline in 
trade. Apart from the Development Commission and 
Road Board, nothing has yet been done to take in hand 
the prevention of unemployment through the regu- 
larisation of the demand for labour. The necessity of 
the adoption of further measures for dealing with 
unemployment before the approach of a trade depression 
cannot be too often reiterated. In the meantime we 
hope that the Labour Party will see to it that the 
Unemployed Workmen Act is allowed to remain effec- 
tively in force. 

* * * 

In the middle of the excitement over the Ulster 
question the Home Office Report on the Senghennyd 
Colliery Explosion, which was issued at the end of last 
week (and which is summarised in our BLUE Book 
SUPPLEMENT), has received little attention. Yet the 
facts are sufficiently remarkable to deserve the immediate 
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attention of Parliament. “‘ The explosion,” writes Mr. 
Redmayne, the Chief Inspector of Mines, “ in point of 
loss of life constitutes the greatest disaster in the history 
of British mining.” Four hundred and forty men were 
killed. In addition to convicting the colliery company 
of a number of minor breaches of the law which, “ taken 
in the aggregate, point to a disquieting laxity in the 
management of the mine,” the Chief Inspector holds 
that the law had been infringed, or risks of the gravest 
kind taken, in four main ways: (1) The firemen’s 
districts were so large that they could not conduct an 
adequate inspection as required by the Act; and their 
reports were irregular. (2) In spite of the fact that the 
mine was known to be “ gassy,” safety lamps were 
locked and unlocked in the lamp cabin at the bottom 
of the pit. (3) Bare electrical signal wires were exposed 
in the haulage roads, and the sparks from these probably 
caused the explosion. (4) No attempt was made to 
clear the roof and sides of the roadways from coal dust. 
Mr. Smillie, who sat as assessor to Mr. Redmayne, 
brings other charges against the company; but the 
above are sufficient to establish the fact that the Lewis 
Merthyr Consolidated Collieries, Ltd., which owns the 
mine, was guilty of gross negligence. What steps does 
the Government propose to take to prevent the occur- 
rence of another case of such disastrous neglect ? 


* * * 


According to an article which appears in last week’s 
issue of the Lancet, a certain number of panel doctors 
have been resorting to the extraordinarily discreditable 
practice of bribing insurance agents in order to secure 
patients. The Special Commissioner to the Lancet, who 
is investigating the working of the Act, and to whose 
valuable articles we have referred on a previous occasion, 
was assured in the course of his investigations that this 
practice prevails on a scale larger than it is pleasant to 
contemplate. The agent in return for a commission 
persuades newly insured persons to go to a certain 
doctor, and even canvasses those who are on another 
doctor’s list to transfer, the dodges he uses to effect his 
purpose being described in detail. We feel sure that 
the great bulk of medical practitioners will feel humiliated 
at the various revelations of shady devices for obtaining 
patients adopted by some of their professional brethren ; 
but until the wretched competition which prevails 
among panel doctors is put an end to by the estab- 
lishment of a State service such practices are bound, in 
one form or another, to continue. 


* * * 


The locked-out London builders have rejected the 
terms proposed by the employers and the trade union 
representatives on the National Conciliation Board by 
23,481 votes to 2,021. Only one of the trades partici- 
pating in the ballot—the stone masons—voted in favour 
of the acceptance of the terms. A settlement has 
practically been arrived at with regard to the issue on 
which the dispute commenced—the proposed system of 
fining unauthorised strikers. The men have defeated 
the attack on collective bargaining involved in this 
system. But behind this issue lay the question of 
working' with non-unionists, which had been the main 
cause of the sectional strikes. The draft settlement 





allowed the employer to prohibit “ ticket inspections ” 
on the works, and in a vaguely worded and almost 
unintelligible clause required that the men should work 
amicably with non-unionists. The objection to these 
clauses and the reinstatement question are the main 
grounds which have been urged against the settlement. 
Compulsory trade unionism is certainly the goal which 
the men should set before themselves. A third of the 
workers in the London building trades are still outside 
the unions, although the proportion may possibly be 
smaller in the trades affected by the lock-out and among 
the employees of federated masters. And if the locked- 
out trade unionists feel that by prolonging the dispute 
they will in fact facilitate the enrolment of the unor- 
ganised men, they are fully entitled to adopt that course. 
* * * 


The Local Government Board has recently issued a 
report which is particularly opportune in view of the 
probable announcement of a new public health grant- 
in-aid in the Budget next week. The occasion of the 
report was the outbreak of an epidemic of scarlet fever 
in a slum district of Dartmouth. The incident might 
have passed unnoticed had it not been for the fact that 
the Admiralty feared that infection might be conveyed 
to the naval cadets at the Royal Naval College through 
married servants who live in the town. The Local 
Government Board therefore undertook an enquiry. 
The results are remarkable in many ways. The revela- 
tions of the consequences of the conversion of middle- 
class dwellings into tenement houses are not new or 
surprising. But the sanitary administration of Dart- 
mouth seems to combine in a single example nearly all 
the stock forms of neglect and inefficiency. We read 
of cesspools overflowing, of insufficiently filtered and 
contaminated water, of dirty bakehouses, of failure to 
carry out a survey of housing, and of the appointment 
as sanitary inspector of a retired builder, with no 
previous experience, who resigned from the Council in 
order to become a candidate for the post. In fact, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel might well take Dartmouth as the text 
of an exposition of what will be prevented by the leverage 
of an effectively administered grant-in-aid of public 
health. 

* * * 

Indian law students have of late been attending the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, in increasing numbers. They seem 
to find the Irish atmosphere congenial, and have praised 
the greater courtesy shown to them in Dublin than in 
London. But apparently it has occurred to someone 
who is in a position to exercise influence that the con- 
gregation of Indian law students in Dublin may be 
politically inconvenient—whether from the point of 
view of the Irish or of the Indian authorities, or of both. 
Accordingly the Benchers of the King’s Inns have 
announced that they are about to make new regulations 
with regard to the admission of Indian students, and to 
impose conditions similar to those already in force in 
London, requiring a certificate of character from some 
English official in India. Dublin sentiment keenly 
resents the action of the Irish Benchers in making 
themselves instruments of the Indian bureaucracy ; 
but there is at present no method of bringing Irish public 
opinion effectively to bear on the Benchers. 
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LOYAL TREASON 


HE offering of good advice to those in authority 
as to the course which they should pursue 
in any given circumstances, actual or hypo- 

thetical, is in general a tolerably agreeable task. But 
the position in Ulster—as distinguished from the position 
at Westminster—at the present moment is such that 
the most self-assured of political wiseacres may easily 
hesitate to lay down the law as to how it should be 
dealt with. The cross-currents in this affair are so 
numerous, the blend of melodrama and comic opera so 
bewildering, the factors—or at least many of the most 
important of them—so little known, that the instinct 
of the average Englishman is simply to throw the whole 
responsibility upon the Government and expect them, 
without the help of any suggestions from him, to find 
the best way out they can. He does not want to hear 
of any of these absurd Irishmen being killed, still less 
does he want to see the British army broken on the 
rocks of “civil war”; but at the same time he strongly 
objects to the continuance of conditions under which 
police and customs officers can be “held up” with 
impunity, and will support the Government in any 
reasonable steps which they may take to vindicate the 
law and put an end to an intolerably topsy-turvy state 
of affairs. What precise steps are to be taken, however, 
is the Government’s affair, not his; and if they should 
blunder he is not particularly inclined to be indulgent. 
That, we believe, is the typical attitude of those who are 
not strong partisans; and we have a good deal of 
sympathy with it. 

The one thing that the Government clearly have to 
do is to pass the Home Rule Bill into law at the earliest 
possible moment. They owe it not only to the Irish 
but to the English nation to make sure of that step at 
all events, even if it were to involve the arrest and 
incarceration of half the Unionist Party in the House. 
There will be time afterwards for further negotiations, 
leading up, if they turn out favourably, to a settlement 
by consent to be embodied in an amending measure. 
What we all need to be certain about is that there can 
never by any evil chance be a return to the conditions 
which prevailed before the present Bill was introduced 
in 1912. The Irish problem has been the dominating 
obstructive issue in British politics long enough. No 
matter how much the provisions of the Bill may sub- 
sequently be modified, once it is definitely passed there 
is an end of the Irish question as we have known it for 
a generation. Ulster may be eventually brought in 
or left out, but Ireland will have Home Rule, and no 
conceivable victory at the polls would give the Unionist 
Party power to take it from her or to recreate the old 
exasperating deadlock. 

But, apart from that elementary duty, the course 
which the Government should take at the present 
juncture is none too clear. Broadly speaking, two 
alternative methods of dealing with the situation in 
North-East Ireland are open to them: one active and 
the other comparatively passive. On the face of it 
active measures are called for. As long as the Ulstermen 
were merely drilling and signing bellicose documents 
and otherwise peacefully demonstrating their inflexible 





determination never to submit to the authority of a 
Parliament in Dublin, there was much to be said for 
simply leaving them alone. But the “gun running” 
incident of last week is quite another matter. Mr, 
Asquith has described it as an “ outrage”: it was more 
than that, it was a definitely criminal offence, committed 
under the avowed authority of the Ulster Unionist 
leaders, against the King’s officers in the performance 
of their duty of carrying out the terms of the recent 
proclamation. Arms were landed in defiance of the 
law, telegraph wires were earthed and the Government 
communications cut off, coastguards, Custom House 
officials, and police were overpowered and imprisoned ; 
and all these things were done with impunity. The 
unexpectedness of the attack does not excuse the 
authorities. They knew that arms for Ulster were on 
the high seas; they might at least have taken care 
to prevent their being landed at what is one of the 
three or four chief ports in the province. Moreover, 
the affair did not end on Friday night: the distribution 
of the rifles was a matter not of a few hours, but of 
several days; as late as Wednesday of this week it 
was still going on and no active steps had been taken 
either to arrest the law-breakers or to curtail their 
further activities. The original occurrence of the 
“outrage”’ might be attributed to the casual incom- 
petence of the Chief Secretary, and the notorious 
inefficiency of the Dublin Castle administration ; but of 
the inactivity of the Government during the days which 
followed there is—so Mr. Asquith’s critics are certainly 
entitled to maintain—only one possible explanation— 
namely, that they are afreid to act; in short, that the 
King’s authority is no longer paramount in Ulster. 
And if this be admitted, what right has a Government 
that cannot enforce the law to remain in office? It 
would seem that either the smugglers must be punished 
and the contraband war material searched out and 
confiscated with the least possible delay, or Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues must throw up the sponge. This, 
indeed, is understood to have been the vicw of a strong 
section of the Cabinet, and were any other country 
than Ireland concerned it would certainly have been 
the view of an_ overwhelmingly preponderant 
section. 

Since, however, it is Ireland that has to be dealt 
with, there is a case for the alternative policy of con- 
tinued passivity on the part of the Government. It is 
true that there is an Ulster Volunteer Force, whose 
sole and avowed purpose is to fight against the forces 
of the Crown, and that a section of that force at any 
rate is now pretty effectively armed. But it does not 
follow that it will ever fight. The Times informed us 
the other day that if British regiments are moved into 
Ulster they will be everywhere welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the “ loyalists,” and by way of confirmation 
of this statement we have the fact that when the 
warships arrived in Belfast Lough on Wednesday they 
were saluted from the signalling station of the Volunteer 
Force, whilst the word ‘“‘ Welcome ” was signalled from 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. Quite apart, then, from 
the possibility of an agreed settlement, what prospect 
is there then of a collision ? As a result of the premature 
“army crisis” the Army Annual Bill has been passed 
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without even an attempt at amendment. No one 
denies that the Government has full control of the 
troops, at all events for the purpose of protecting Govern- 
ment property and maintaining law and order. Ulster 
can be occupied, or as Mr. Chamberlain would put it, 
“seized,” by the forces of the Crown without anyone 
saying them nay; and once it is effectively occupied a 
“ Provisional Government’ that is not prepared to 
take the offensive—and this seems to be the case with 
Sir Edward Carson and his Cabinet—will be as harmless 
as a debating society. If this be the position, there is 
certainly a strong case for refraining from measures 
which would provoke immediate bloodshed even on the 
smallest scale—and even though those measures may 
seem theoretically to be absolutely essential for the 
vindication of constitutional authority. Sir Edward 
Carson’s army is undoubtedly a rebel army, but it does 
not follow that it is either necessary or wise to treat it 
as such. If at the present moment it is prepared to 
cheer British troops it would be an absurdity and a 
crime to turn British guns upon it. The Government 
ean afford to sacrifice something even of the technical 
dignity of the law if it can thereby keep the Ulster 
volunteers in this mood; for such a rebel army will 
never lend a really dangerous significance to the thunder 
of any rebel chief. The clue to the paradoxical situation 
is that the combination of sincere and enthusiastic 
loyalty to the Crown and the constitution with violent 
resistance to both is impossible even for an Irishman. 


MATERNITY IN THE BUDGET 
. MONG the speculative forecasts of Mr. Lloyd 


George’s Budget Speech on Monday next, one 

of the most probable is that which ascribes to 
him the intention of including a far-reaching provision 
for giving this country the lead with regard to what is 
done for maternity and infancy. To-day, in almost 
every capital city of the world, from Rome to Melbourne, 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, statesmen and administra- 
tors are organising and providing State aid in Maternity. 
The Government of the Australian Commonwealth, 
though it cannot cover the vast area of the Bush with 
maternity hospitals, or even with midwives, provides 
for every mother, irrespective of insurance or marriage 
or the affluence of the husband, an unconditional cash 
payment of five pounds. The French Government, by 
law of June 17th, 1913, authorised women advanced in 
pregnancy to leave work at any time without notice or 
penalty; and peremptorily forbade their employment 
for wages, in any capacity whatsoever, for four weeks 
after childbirth. At the same time the law provided 
that any woman of French nationality, married or 
unmarried, habitually going out to work for wages, and 
needing assistance in respect of her confinement, should 
be entitled, as of right, to eight weeks’ subsistence from 
public funds, payable direct to herself, the provision 
being inalienable and unattachable even by her husband, 
on the sole condition that she abstains from her ordinary 
professional work and looks after her infant. If she 
enters a maternity hospital or other public institution, 





the State allowance is continued undiminished if the 
mother has any child under thirteen dependent on her 
eare. If she has no such child, the State allowance is 
only reduced by one half in respect of the exact period 
spent in the institution. Moreover, in Paris the muni- 
cipality provides twenty frances in each case to enable 
every woman of two years’ residence in the city, belong- 
ing to a household in which the income does not exceed 
£72 a year, and giving notice of her pregnancy before 
the expiration of the seventh month, to obtain, even 
though not a member of the Mutualité Maternelle, or 
Mothers’ Friendly Society, in addition to the State 
allowance, all the assistance in confinement and during 
infancy that this society accords. These mothers’ 
friendly societies, which exist in dozens of French towns 
—that of Paris has 23,000 members—claim to have 
reduced the infantile death-rate by thirty, forty, and 
sometimes even fifty per cent., merely by ensuring 
proper attendance and nourishment; and at the same 
time to have saved the mothers an untold amount of 
suffering and future ill-health. In Italy there has been 
a governmental insurance for maternity since 1912, 
compulsory in the case of all women working for wages 
in industry, the contribution per annum being only one 
lira (ninepence) in respect of girls under twenty, and 
twice that amount in respect of women over twenty, 
one half of which is borne by the employer. To each 
woman, whether married or unmarried, there is paid in 
the first week of her confinement a fixed sum of thirty 
shillings. Finally, we have the example of Russia, 
where a special ukase of June last created a new State 
Department for Maternity and Infancy, which has in 
hand the provision of a complete system of maternity 
homes—lying-in hospitals, with out-patients’ depart- 
ments and a staff of midwives for domiciliary attendance 
—throughout that vast empire, where the mortality in 
childbirth and infancy is enormous. 

In the United Kingdom, until the other day, we did 
nothing for the mother as such—we did not even give 
her the protection of a legal obligation on her husband 
to provide her with the medical attendance and nursing 
that he could afford—except in so far as the workhouse 
is supposed to be open to all in dire need. In fact, 
something like fifteen thousand births take place in the 
workhouses of the United Kingdom each year. (The 
English Local Government Board, to do it justice, is 
apparently so far ashamed of this fact that it refuses to 
publish the figures.) No part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
great scheme of insurance was so universally popular as 
the Maternity Benefit of thirty shillings, not only to 
every insured woman whether married or unmarried, 
but also to the wife of every insured man. And, 
especially since the amending Act of 1913 secured pay- 
ment to the mother herself, and gave the mother who 
was herself an insured person a second maternity benefit 
of thirty shillings (but only if she was lawfully married), 
no part of the gigantic insurance scheme has worked 
with so little friction. What to-day is causing anxiety 
in high places, and may be expected to find immediate 
place in the Government programme, is a series of un- 
foreseen complications and difficulties. 

There are, first of all, the mothers who find themselves 
outside the Insurance Act, though blessed with family 
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incomes far under £160 a year. It is, in fact, an in- 
evitable drawback of professedly “‘ universal ” insurance 
schemes that they leave so large a proportion of the 
people outside their scope! In the United Kingdom, 
though there are 14,700,000 people insured, and though 
the wives and children of insured men are estimated to 
number about 17,600,000, this still leaves between 
eight and nine millions of people belonging to families 
with incomes of less than £160 a year altogether beyond 
the assistance of the Insurance Fund. These are the 
hawkers and pedlars, the jobbing craftsmen and little 
dealers, the boatmen and fishermen, the small shop- 
keepers and employers, the crofters and small-holders, 
and all the thousand and one kinds of men “ on their 
own,” whose wives are quite as much in need of atten- 
dance at childbirth and whose babies are as important 
to the State as those of the insured wage-earners. It 
would not be equitable to grant further subsidies out of 
the taxes to which these eight or nine millions of poor 
folk contribute in aid of the 14,700,000 insured persons 
and their wives, without at the same time providing for 
maternity and infancy in these excluded families. Then 
there are the wives of the 800,000 ‘* excepted ’’ persons, 
mostly in central or local government employment, or in 
that of the railway companies—the humbler function- 
aries of all kinds who were left outside the Act because 
the men already had made systematic provision for their 
own sickness, but for whose wives no thought was 
apparently taken. Finally, there are the women 
** Deposit Contributors,’ and the wives of the male 
Deposit Contributors, for whom there can, under the 
present scheme, practically never be any Maternity 
Benefit. Altogether, at least a million and a half wives 
(under £160 a year), including many of the very poorest, 
are at present unprovided for in childbirth. 

But a greater difficulty has arisen with regard to the 
periodical ill-health attendant on pregnancy. Though 
“incapacity to work,” whatever the cause of disable- 
ment, legally entitles the insured person to Sickness 
Benefit, no actuarial provision, it is believed, was made 
for such incapacity when due to pregnancy. The result, 
on the one hand, is the imminent risk of bankruptcy of 
those Approved Societies containing a large proportion of 
employed married women in which the terms of the Act 
have been complied with, and the arbitrary refusal by 
other Approved Societies of all Sickness Benefit to women 
in pregnancy. Something must be done, on the one hand, 
to relieve the women’s societies from their excessive 
burden and, on the other, to provide for the needs of 
women who ought not, in the interests of the coming 
infant and of their own future health, to be driven for 
long hours to the factory and the laundry at periods 
during which they are unfit for such exertion and strain. 

The problem may be dealt with in various ways. 
What the Women’s Co-operative Guild is pressing for— 
and the Guild deservedly exercises great influence—is 
the removal from the Insurance Fund of all liability for 
maternity and pregnancy ; and, in lieu thereof, the obliga- 
tory assumption by the County Boroughs and County 
Councils—the latter acting on a scheme of co-ordination 
which utilises the services of, and accords an independent 
sphere of action to, all the Local Health Authorities 
within the county area—of complete responsibility both 


ante-natal and post-natal, for all cases, whether in- 
sured or uninsured. What is proposed is the provision, 
to whatever extent proves to be required, of Maternity 
Hospitals and Out-patient Departments, with midwifery 
and nursing, as an integral part of the local Public 
Health service, the present Maternity Benefit and the 
present right to Sickness Benefit when disabled by preg- 
nancy being merged in a single commuted sum of £5 (as 
in Australia) or, better, of £7 10s. in respect of each 
birth, one-half of which the expectant mother may 
draw in weekly instalments in advance of her confine- 
ment, provided the doctor advises her abstention from 
wage-earning and she conforms to the hygienic instruc- 
tions of the Health Visitor who acts for the Public 
Health Department. This proposal is simple and 
logical, and though it would involve a very considerable 
Grant in Aid, it would give us a really complete system 
under which we should go far to secure to every infant 
its right to be well born. We should have much less 
costly “‘ patching up ” to do on the children when they 
attained school age. It is one of those cases in which, 
in the end, the best is undoubtedly the cheapest. 

But the immediately available resources even of our 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who after all has 
to carry a not very enlightened party with him, are not 
limitless ; nor are all the Counties and County Boroughs 
as eager to shoulder a new burden as is, in this matter, 
the Bradford Town Council. We may have to wait for 
some further education of public opinion—and mean- 
while how many infants will have to die, how many will 
survive in a damaged condition to our cost, and how 
many poor mothers will have to suffer ?—before we can 
get even as much done for childbirth as for tuberculosis. 
It may be that the grip of the Approved Societies on 
the Maternity Benefit—the distribution of sums of thirty 
shillings which, in the hands of the agents of the Indus- 
trial Insurance Companies, is so potent a lever for 
getting “‘ business ”’ in baby policies—is too strong to be 
ousted. Something less heroic, and not involving 
touching the very popular Maternity Benefit, may com- 
mend itself this year. Short of a complete scheme, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might do worse than take 
a hint from what he himself invented with regard to 
Sanatorium Benefit. Here the administration remains 
with the insurance authorities, and any domiciliary 
provision for the insured persons is made by them ; but 
the institutions and the specialised professional staffs 
are provided by the County and County Borough 
Councils, which are authorised, but only if they so choose, 
and largely at the expense of the Government, to extend 
similar benefits to the non-insured. Why should not Mr. 
Lloyd George, in relieving the Approved Societies from 
all liability to pay Sickness Benefit to pregnant women 
—a relief for which they would be unfeignedly grateful 
—institute a new Pregnancy Benefit, following very 
closely the lines of the present Sanatorium Benefit ? It 
might consist, like this latter, very largely of admission, 
on the recommendation of the Insurance Committees, 
to institutions to be provided by the County and County 
Borough Councils, and of the ministrations of their 
professional staffs. But in the case of women who are 
themselves insured persons (a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the mothers) it might include, in addition or 
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as an alternative, a fixed money payment, additional to 
the present Maternity Benefit, perhaps available only 
during the last month or two of pregnancy, administered 
by the Insurance Committees out of a new grant from 
the Exchequer, to be drawn in weekly instalments when 
the expectant mother abstains, on the doctor’s advice, 
from going out to work and conforms to his instructions. 
For anything more the insured women would look to the 
County and County Borough Councils, which might be 
allowed (as with Sanatorium Benefit), with generous 
assistance from the Exchequer, to extend their part of 
the new Pregnancy Benefit to non-insured persons. 
This would not include, as regards any uninsured person, 
the right to any money payment, but only to such pro- 
vision, institutional or domiciliary, as the Council might 
think the case required. In this way the claims of the 
Insurance authorities would be respected and the 
superior attractiveness of the insured person’s position 
would be preserved, whilst we should avoid the disas- 
trous injustice of leaving a million and a half wives 
totally unprovided for, and yet (seeing that, as ex- 
perience shows in the case of the Tuberculosis Sanatoria, 
the Councils would only very gradually get under 
way) the sum to be immediately found would not, in 
its magnitude, be prohibitive. 


PROBLEMS OF TRADE UNION 
COMBINATION 


E statistics with regard to the growth of 

British Trade Unionism up to the end of 1912 

in the current number of The Labour Gazette pro- 

vide a striking record of the progress of the organisation 
of labour in the industrial sphere. The membership of 
the Unions at the date in question had reached the 
figure of three and a quarter millions, representing an 
increase of nearly 9 per cent. over the figure for 1911, 
which itself was an increase of 23°4 per cent. over that 
for 1910. Some of the more loosely organised Unions 
in the transport trades, which had enrolled many 
thousands of recruits in connection with the strikes and 
wages movements of 1911, experienced a decline of 
membership during the following year. Thus we find 
that the number enrolled in the dock and riverside 
Unions had declined by 10 per cent. to 140,070, while 
the Unions in the category of “ Tramway and other 
Land Transport” (largely representing carters) lost 
even more members, But these set-backs are excep- 
tional. They occurred in industries where extreme 
fluctuations in membership are rendered almost inevit- 
able by the conditions of employment and of life. One 
or two of the mining districts also lost a little ground, 
probably since recovered. But in almost every other 
industry there is a record of marked progress. The 
building trade unions increased their members during 
the year by thirty thousand to 203,751 (a figure which 
is, however, still considerably below the number of 
members of building trade unions in 1903). The 
engineering trade unions also increased their member- 
ship by nearly 20 per cent., the weavers by 11 per cent., 
and the clothing trade unions by considerably over 
20 per cent. The growth in the seamen’s and railway- 
men’s unions compensated for the decline in other 
branches of the transport trades. Finally, the shop 
assistants performed the remarkable feat of adding 85 


per cent. to their membership in a single year, thereby 
bringing it up to 108,000. Equally important with the 
task of enrolling new members is the problem of improve- 
ment of organisation by the combination of unions. 
The amalgamation movement continues slowly but 
steadily. In fifteen years the number of trade unions 
has been reduced by over two hundred, and it now 
stands at 1,184. 

Last week came the news of a somewhat unusual 
form of trade union combination, which is neither trade 
or industrial amalgamation, nor a national or local 
general federation of trades, but rather an approach 
towards an alliance between distinct industries, for 
specific purposes. The representatives of the Miners’ 
Federation, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the 
Transport Workers’ Federation met to discuss the 
question of how they might secure a plan of closer 
combination for mutual assistance in connection with 
movements for improving their conditions. The 
separate unions represented contain between a million 
and a million and a half members—about e third of all 
the trade unionists in the country. No very definite 
decisions were arrived at by the meeting, but a small 
committee was appointed to draw up specific pro- 
posals. It is impossible to guess what exactly will 
come out of this new movement in the immediate future. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas has pointed out in a speech dealing 
with the conference that during the miners’ strike of 
1912 the Railwaymen’s Union had to pay unemploy- 
ment benefit to the extent of £92,000 to its members. 
The recent miners’ strike in Yorkshire also threw a 
large number of railwaymen out of work ; while a rail- 
way strike, of course, soon has the effect of curtailing 
production at the mines. The question, therefore, 
arises whether it may not be advantageous to the 
workers in two large, more or less interdependent 
industries to arrange to strike simultaneously, if they 
are going to strike at all, thereby causing the maximum 
amount of dislocation of industry, and also converting 
men who would necessarily be unemployed into enthu- 
siastic strikers. 

There are three general considerations bearing on 
this problem which are suggested by the history of 
strikes during the past few years. First, it is by no 
means easy to answer the question whether in point of 
fact the workers have on the whole come off better in 
disputes which have been widely extended (either 
geographically or in the classes of workers covered) than 
in those which have been limited. There certainly is no 
conclusive case for extending the area of disputes as a 
matter of strategical principle under all circumstances. 
Indeed, on a priori grounds the general case, from the 
workers’ point of view, for limiting the area of disputes 
as much as possible would seem to be the stronger of 
the two. 

Secondly, there are special difficulties in the transport 
industries in the way of accepting as a general principle 
the notion that employers of strikers should be pre- 
vented from obtaining materials or from despatching 
goods made by blacklegs. As was pointed out by the 
railwaymen’s leaders some months ago, such an attitude 
would involve the railwaymen in every dispute in the 
country. But there may be special occasions and cir- 
cumstances in which the workers in different industries 
can, justifiably and to their mutual advantage, aid 
each other by the extension, or threatened extension, 
of disputes. If the leaders of the miners, railwaymen, 


and transport workers can select and define such 
occasions and circumstances in advance they will per- 
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form an important service both to their representatives 
and to the community at large. 

Finally, there is an important distinction between 
extending the area of a strike in order to aid directly 
the}particular men who are already out, and adopting 
the same course in the hope of bringing pressure to bear, 
either through other employers or through the public upon 
the employers concerned in the original dispute. It may 
sometimes be possible to coerce a recalcitrant minority of 
employers through inconveniencing an industry as a 
whole—though we are inclined to think that the minority 
is more often likely to be moved by the spectacle of 
profits being made by their trade competitors, while 
they themselves are idle—but we must confess to a 
strong prejudice against the notion of bringing pressure 
to bear on employers by inconveniencing the community. 
It is to the interest of the workers to inconvenience the 
community as little'as possible in trade disputes. If the 
electric railway workers find it necessary to stop the 
tubes in order to secure a redress of grievances, the 
taxi-drivers should deliberately avoid stopping the 
taxi-cabs at the same time. But there is no sign that 
the new combination is likely to adopt the principle of 
the strike against society, as opposed to the strike 
against employers. The public has its own grievances 
against monopolists. It can safely regard any new 
power, which is something of a counterweight to the 
predominant combinations of employers, as more likely 
in the long run to be its ally than its enemy. And its 
complete education in this point of view can, with a 
little care, be hastened. 


THE 


OFFICIAL LAND PROGRAMME 


OR the moment the Liberal Land Campaign is in 
HF abeyance, but it is only for the moment. Those 
who have charge of its organisation have been making 
the most of the respite to complete their plans, and in the 
near future further Ministerial pronouncements are to be 
expected, followed by active propaganda through the con- 
stituencies. In the meantime the following summary of 
the Government policy, so far as it has at present been 
decided upon, may be useful to many of our readers. The 
Government’s proposals are not exactly the same as the 
recommendations of the Land Committee; the parallel 
is close, but in certain respects the latter go farther than the 
former. What follows is the programme which has been 
definitely adopted by the Government up to date, and may 
be regarded as an authoritative summary. 

The Government has recognised that the foundation of 
all reform must be the adequate remuneration of labour. 
What fruit exactly that recognition is to bear remains to be 
seen, but it is intended at the least that minimum wage 
legislation, in town and country alike, should be speeded 
up. The Trade Boards Act is five years old. It has operated 
to fix minimum wages in the chain-making, paper box- 
making, ready-made tailoring and lace-making trades ; 
and at the present time minimum wages are being arranged 
in the sugar confectionery, fruit preserving, hollow ware 
(including tin box) making, shirt-making, and linen and 
cotton embroidery trades. Mr. Burns has announced this 
week that calendering and machine ironing in laundries 
(callings that were excluded from the last schedule) are 
now included. It has taken five years to achieve this much, 
but future extensions of the principle in fresh industries 


are to be undertaken much more rapidly than hitherto. 
It is expected that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
deal with the subject in his next speech in the country. 

The tribunal that will apply the minimum wage prin- 
ciple to agriculture has not yet been decided on. The 
Government has been consulting the farmers in this matter, 
and their opinions are being considered. There seems a 
strong objection to anything in the nature of interference 
by a central commissioner, judicial or otherwise ; and the 
indications at present are that the tribunals will be local, 
with the addition of some means of compulsion. The 
fixing of a minimum wage will not mean the fixing of a 
uniform cash amount for all districts. The guiding prin- 
ciple will be the establishment of a living wage, having regard 
to local conditions. Such machinery as may be set up 
will be under the direction of the new Ministry of Lands. 

With respect to housing, rural needs can be met more 
readily than urban needs. Mr. Runciman has appointed 
a small committee, consisting of Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Mr. Laurence Weaver, and Mr. Christopher Turnor, who are 
at present inquiring into the subject throughout the country 
with a view to the provision of the best accommodation 
at the lowest possible price. A start can be made even 
before the fixing of the living wage; for such cottages as 
are built first will almost surely be occupied by the upper 
ranks of the village population, who will leave their present 
homes vacant for others to take. The tied cottage evil 
will be attacked indirectly. There are difficulties in the 
way of abolishing the custom, but the sting will be drawn 
by making short notice to quit illegal. 

The housing problem as it concerns the urban dweller 
is more complicated, though the method of solution is as 
clearly defined. The Government has adopted in this 
connection most of the proposals made by the Land Enquiry 
Committee in the Urban Report, and we shall probably 
receive confirmation of them in the speech which the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board is making at Sheffield 
shortly. It is proposed that it be a statutory duty resting 
upon all local authorities to see that adequate and sanitary 
housing accommodation is available for the working class 
population employed, or reasonably likely to be perma- 
nently resident, within their area. Every local authority is 
to be required, within a stipulated period, to make to the 
satisfaction of the Central Authority a complete survey 
of housing conditions within its area; and on the basis of 
this survey to prepare within a stipulated period and to the 
satisfaction of the Central Authority a complete scheme of 
proposed action under the Housing Acts, with a view to 
raising the standard of housing in its area to a minimum 
of adequacy and sanitation to be defined by the Central 
Authority. A restriction will be placed upon the number 
of houses which may be built per acre, and, where building 
development is taking place, town-planning will be com- 
pulsory. 

Land wanted for houses will be obtained at a fair price, 
to be fixed by the Land Commissioners, and local authorities 
when developing land acquired for such purposes will be 
empowered to lease land for the erection of any kind of 
building. Public Utility Societies will be enabled to borrow 
from the State a larger proportion than now of the capital 
required for building working-class dwellings. 

Local authorities are to be enabled to mitigate the hard- 
ships of the present closing order procedure upon owners 
of houses which, according to modern standards, are unfit 
for habitation by reason of original and incurable defects, 
and not of neglect of repairs or sanitary requirements, by 
being empowered to issue in such cases closing orders 


taking effect at the end of a period to be fixed. But this 
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will not prejudice the duty of the authority to make an 
immediate closing order if repairs or sanitary requirements 
are neglected meanwhile. It is also proposed to enact 
that no dwelling house constructed for occupation by one 
family shall be let out in tenements without the express 
permission of the local sanitary authority, and after such 
alterations have been carried out as they may require ; 
the authority to have power to enforce similar provisions 
with regard to existing tenement houses. 

It is proposed to empower local authorities to enforce 
replanning schemes for areas which, owing to congestion 
of buildings or unsatisfactory arrangements of streets, 
would not otherwise permit re-building according to modern 
standards as to air-space, etc.; and, in connection with 
such schemes, they will make a charge for improvement 
or pay compensation, according to whether the value of 
the sites of individual owners has been appreciated or 
depreciated. 

There are many places where the local sanitary officials 
hesitate to press for necessary reforms because they fear 
the hostility of the local councils, so that except in the case 
of gross misconduct on the part of an official, local autho- 
rities will be required to obtain the sanction of the Central 
Authority before dismissing any official appointed under the 
Public Health Acts. 

The Government will increase the amount allocated 
from the national revenue to grants in aid of local rates. 
These grants will in future take a considerably simplified 
form of annual grants, conditional upon the proper perform- 
ance by the local authority of all the duties imposed upon 
it by law. 

The effectiveness of many of the Government proposals 
with regard to both town and country depends upon the 
provision of readier transit facilities. Farmers complain 
also of difficulty in getting their produce to market, as well 
as of the preference given by the railways to imported 
produce. These are subjects that come within the view 
of the Board of Trade enquiry that is now being conducted. 

On transit in relation to housing the Government policy 
is that in cases where there is a shortage of working-class 
dwellings, and sites suitable for their erection are not 
available at reasonable prices, local authorities are to be 
obliged to promote transit schemes to render accessible a 
sufficient area of suitable building land. The local autho- 
rities will have a free hand in connection with transit faci- 
lities, and an official enquiry will be undertaken to ascertain 
how such transit facilities can best be provided and financed, 
and especially how the increment in land values due to new 
transit schemes can be secured by the authority providing 
the facilities. 

There are many points in the Government policy that are 
less general in their application than most of those that 
have been described. The farmers, for instance, will be 
able to appeal to the Judicial Commissioners against any 
unfair action of their landlords. Rents will not be unfairly 
raised on the tenants’ own improvements. Fair compen- 
sation for disturbance and improvements will be assured. 
Rents will be reviewed and put on a fair basis. When a 
tenant receives notice to quit, he may have the opportunity 
of appealing to a Judicial Commissioner, who will have 
power, after considering all the facts of the case, either to 
cancel the notice to quit, if he thinks it entirely unjust, or 
else to award full compensation for disturbance. This 
greater security will solve naturally much of the trouble 
arising from the depredations of game. But it is also 
Proposed that the farmer may in future claim for damage 
done by game coming from preserves on neighbouring land ; 
and the abuses connected with the letting of sporting 
rights will be remedied. So far as the small holder is con- 


cerned, the sinking fund to cover the purchase of the land 
by the county councils will no longer be charged in the rent ; 
and the price of the land bought by the county councils 
for small holdings will be fixed by the Judicial Commissioners. 

The town tenant has grievances similar to those of the 
tenant farmer, and the Government proposals for reform 
proceed upon similar lines to those adopted for rural tenants. 
Leaseholders holding under leases of over twenty-one years, 
whether of business or of residential property, and traders 
holding business premises on shorter tenancies, will be 
able to appeal to the Judicial Commissioners for renewal 
on fair terms, for relief against restrictive covenants, and 
for liberty to assign their tenancies where the landlords 
seek to prohibit such assignments. Where it is not to the 
public interest that the tenant should have his tenancy 
renewed (as, for example, where the sites or premises are 
required for public purposes) the Commissioners will be 
able to award full compensation for disturbance and improve- 
ments as well as for loss of goodwill. The distinction 
between holders on long and holders on short leases is, 
briefly, that the Government proposals apply to all leases 
of over twenty-one years, whether of residential or business 
premises ; whereas in the case of shorter leases they apply 
to business premises only. 

On the subject of the acquisition of land, the Government 
has outlined its policy in regard to acquisition for public 
purposes only. A simplification of the method of obtaining 
compulsory powers will be provided for, to obviate the 
necessity of resort to Parliament. So far as compensation 
is paid, it will be the fair price of the land in the open market. 
In cases where land is required by public bodies, there will 
in future be no necessity for that costly array of expert 
witnesses and counsel who have now to be engaged in what 
should be a plain business transaction. The price will be fixed 
by Judicial Commissioners, who will also have power to deal 
with any question of payment of costs. Local authorities 
will, moreover, be empowered to acquire land not only for 
their immediate purposes, but also in view of future needs. 

Finally, as to rating, this is a complicated subject upon 
which the Government’s proposals are at present stated only 
in outline. There will be a local rate on site values, and, as will 
appear in the Budget statement, there will be considerably 
greater grants in aid from central to local funds. Such in 
outline is the Government programme at the present moment. 

x. 


SUSPICION 


USPICION is a beast with a thousand eyes, but 
most of them are blind, or colour-blind, or askew, 
or rolling, or yellow. It is a beast with a thousand 

ears, but most of them are like the ears of the deaf man 
in the comic recitation who, when you say “ whiskers ” 
hears “ solicitors,” and when you are talking about 
the weather thinks you are threatening to murder him. 
It is a beast with a thousand tongues, and they are all 
slanderous. On the whole, it is the most loathsome 
monster outside the pages of The Faérie Queene. Just as 
the ugliest ape that ever was born is all the more repel- 
lent for being so like a man, so suspicion is all the more 
hideous because it is so close a caricature of the passion 
for truth. It is a leering perversion of that passion 
which sent Columbus looking for a lost continent and 
urged Galileo to turn his telescope on the heavens. 
Columbus may, in a sense, be said to have suspected 
that America was there, and Galileo suspected more 
than was good for his comfort about the conduct of the 
B 
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stars. - But these were noble suspicions—leaps into the 
light. They are no more comparable to the suspicions 
which are rapidly becoming a feature of English public 
life than the energies of an explorer of the South Pole 
are comparable to the energies of one of those private 
detectives who are paid to grub after evidence in divorce 
cases. One might put it a good deal more strongly, 
indeed, for the private detective may in his own way be 
an officer of truth and humanity, while the suspicious 
politician is the prophet only of party disreputableness. 
He is like the average suspicious husband, in the case of 
whom, even when his suspicions are true, one is inclined 
to sympathise with the wife for being married to so 
green-eyed a fool. Suspicion, take it all in all, is the 
most tedious and scrannel of the sins. 

It would be folly, of course, to suggest that there is no 
such thing as justifiable suspicion. If you see a man ina 
tube lift with his hand on some old gentleman’s watch- 
chain, you are justified in suspecting that his object is 
something less innocent than to persuade the old gentle- 
man to become a Plymouth Brother. But the man of 
suspicious temperament is not content with cases of this 
sort. He is the sort of man who, if it were not for the 
law of libel, would suspect the Rev. F. B. Meyer of 
having stolen La Gioconda from the Louvre. His sus- 
picions are like those of a man who would accost you in 
the street with the assertion that you had just murdered 
the President of the United States or that you were hiding 
a stolen Dreadnought in your pocket. Obviously there 
would be no reply to a man like this, except that he was 
mad. He has got an idea into his head, and it is his idea, 
and not the proof or disproof that the idea has any 
justification in fact, which seems to him to be the most 
important thing in the world. Suspicion, indeed, is a 
well-known form of mania. Husbands suspect their 
wives of trying to poison their beer; friends suspect 
friends of planning the most extraordinary series of 
losses and humiliations for them. Nothing can happen 
but the suspicious man believes that somebody did it on 
purpose. He is like the savage who cannot even believe 
that his great-grandmother can die without somebody 
having done it on purpose. Obviously, to believe things 
like this is to put poison in the air, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the savage goes out and murders 
the first man he cares to suspect of being his great- 
grandmother's murderer. In this matter civilised man 
is little better than the savage. He knows a little more 
about natural laws, and so he is not suspicious of quite 
the same things ; but his suspicions, as soon as he begins 
to harbour them, swiftly strip off his civilisation as a 
drunken man strips off his coat in order to fight in the 
street. He becomes Othello while the clock is striking. 
Straightway, all the world’s his bolster; there is no 
creature on earth so innocent or so beautiful that he will 
not smother it in the insanity of his passion. Literature 
is to a great extent an indictment of suspicion. The 
Ring and the Book is an epic of suspicion, and The Blot 
on the ’’Scutcheon is its tragedy. In the story of Paolo and 
Francesca, again, we are made feel that the hideous 
thing was not the love of Paolo and Francesca, but the 
murderous suspicion of Malatesta. In this case, we 


admit, there was some justice in the suspicion; but 
suspicion is so very loathsome a thing that, even when 





it is just, we like it as little as we like spying. All we 
can say in its favour is that it is more pitiable. Men do 
not go spying because there is a fury in their bosoms, but 
the suspicious man is one who is being eaten alive at the 
heart. He wears the mark of doom on his sullen brows 
as surely as Cain. For such a man the sun does not shine 
and the stars are silver conspirators. He is a person 
who can suspect whole landscapes ; he sees a landscape, 
not as an exciting pattern of meadow and river-bend 
and hills and smoke among trees, but as an arrangement 
of a thousand farms with a thousand wild dogs eager 
for the flesh of his legs. He can concentrate his affections 
on nothing beautiful. He can see only worms in buds, 
He can ultimately follow nothing with enthusiasm but 
will-’o-the-wisps. To go after these he will leave wife 
and children and lands, and he will dance into the perils 
of the marshes, into sure drowning—a lost figure of 
derision or pity, according to your gentleness. 

Nor is it only in private life that suspicion is a light 
that leads men into bog-holes. Suspicion in public life 
is also a disaster among passions. Englishmen who 
realise this must, we imagine, have noted with appre- 
hension the growth of suspicion as a principle in recent 
years. It may be said to have begun with Marconis, 
and we are not concerned either to defend or to attack 
Cabinet Ministers in that matter. When it comes to 
suspecting the Government of a plot to have a St. Bartho- 
lomew’s massacre of men, women and children in Ulster, 
however, we have reached the stage of suspicion for 
suspicion’s sake—the stage at which suspicion has 
become a dangerous madness. It may be retorted that 
the Cabinet as a whole is not suspected of having planned 
this butchery, but only a few choice villains in the 
Cabinet like Mr. Churchill. But no charge of murderous- 
ness can lie against Mr. Churchill which does not involve 
in some degree Sir John French and Sir Arthur Paget. 
It would be a waste of time, however, to examine 
critically the maniacal doll’s house of suspicion which 
politicians have built with such gusto during the last 
week or two. It is so obviously a party toy and not a 
real thing that one wonders whether after all it was 
meant in good faith, or whether it may not have been 
intended to distract attention from the dangerous doings 
of the genuine hodmen of conspiracy. 

This, we admit, is to reduce the whole charge to a 
calumny, but suspicion, as we have suggested, is the 
arch-calumniator. That is why, of all weapons of war, 
it is most like the boomerang. Every honourable man 
would rather be calumniated than a calumniator—every 
sensible man, too, for calumny is the worst policy. It 
is clear that while the public men of a country are 
prepared to believe each other capable of anything there 
can be no more national unity than in present-day 
Mexico or than in Poland before the partition. It is 
the same with parties as with nations. The reason why 
revolutionary parties are so rarely successful is that the 
members suspect not only everybody else but each 
other. The more revolutionary the party is, the more 
the members are inclined to regard each other, not as 
potential Garibaldis, but potential traitors. That is why 
criminal conspiracies seldom prosper. Crime seems to 
create an atmosphere of suspicion, and co-operation 
among men who doubt each other is impossible. But it 
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is much the same with every conspiracy, whether it is 
criminal or not. Secrecy seems to awaken all the nerves 
of suspicion, even when one is secret for the public good, 
and the conspirators soon find themselves believing 
the most ludicrous things—that walls have ears, for in- 
stance. Who has not known committees on which some 
man or woman will not sit because of an idea that some 
other member is in the pay of Scotland Yard? The 
amusing part of the business is that this kind of thing 

on even in committees about the proceedings of 
which there is no need of secrecy at all and at which 
reporters from the Times might very well be present for 
all the harm to man or beast that is discussed. But 
there is a tradition of suspicion in certain movements 
that serves the purpose of enabling many innocent 
people to lead most exciting lives. We once knew a man 
who spent half his time tying up his bootlaces under 
lamp-posts. He had an invincible belief that detectives 
followed him, and he was never content till he had 
allowed whoever was behind him to get past. Scotland 
Yard, we are confident, knew as little of him as it does 
of Wordsworth. But it was his folly to think otherwise, 
and for all we know he may be going on with those slow 
but sensational walks of his through the London streets 
at the present day. This is the humorous side of 
suspicion. Unfortunately, it has also its base and 
mirthless side. Practically, every bloody mistake—we 
use the word not as an oath—in the French Revolution 
was the result of suspicion. It began with suspicion of 
the Girondins ; but suspicion of Danton and Robespierre 
soon followed. Suspicion is a monster that devours her 
own children. Time and again one has seen this or that 
democratic movement weakened because the leaders 
had been suspicious of one another. They have 
suspected each other of the meanest cabals, of 
spreading incredible lies, of designing to become 
despots, of plotting to sell the pass. Manifestly, no 
movement can succeed in which men believe that their 
friends are viler than their enemies. But, in every 
movement, there are men who make a trade of suspecting 
the leaders in their own camp, and the Socialist move- 
ment is as liable to the plague as any other. Suspicion of 
this kind, we think, is a bitter form of egoism. It is a 
trampling of the suspected persons under one’s own 
white feet. 

Nor is it only in movements and in nations that 
suspicion plays havoc. International suspicion is a no 
less costly visitor. We live in a world in which every 
cup of tea we drink and every pipe of tobacco we smoke 
pays toll to this ancient and honourable dragon. Every 
year each country sets up huge altars of men and ships 
and guns to the beast, but he is not satisfied. He 
demands universal power, and insists that we shall give 
all our goods to him except just enough to keep ourselves 
alive and that we shall not shrink even from offering up 
human sacrifices at a nod of his head. Perhaps some day 
anew St. George will arise and release us from so shame- 
ful a subjection. Common sense seems to have as little 
force against him as an ordinary foot-soldier against 
Goliath. We feel the need of some miraculous per- 
Sonage to put an end to our distress. Meanwhile, we 
hail as prophetic the continual organisation of new 
societies for the Suppression of the Dragon. 





A CONCILIATION SCHEME FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
I 


HE clash, whether essential or artificial, between 
the interests of “ External " and of “ Internal” 
in the University of London is clearly harmful 

to the academic functions of teaching, examination and 
research ; and, even were this not so, the present is an 
occasion whose necessities transcend the claims of party. 
The Report of the Royal Commission, published last 
year, stirred public opinion to warm approval and hot 
recrimination, but there is now a growing danger that 
its recommendations will be suffered to remain unin- 
corporated in law, and that conditions which satisfy no 
one will consequently be perpetuated. A Departmental 
Committee has been sitting for some time past to draft 
proposals on the lines of the Report. It continues to 
sit. Perhaps the confusion of enthusiasms concerning 
the problems to be faced furnishes some excuse for a 
diplomatic silence; yet surely by now there must be 
proposals almost ready to appear—there must be de- 
sirable schemes, merely awaiting some indication that 
they are desired. The main obstacle is the widespread 
conviction that the interests of Externals are sharply 
divided from those of Internals, and that the Commis- 
sioners unfairly favoured the latter as against the former. 
How far is this conviction well founded ? 

To begin with, neither party will deny the inadequacy 
of at any rate some among the existing arrangements 
for the government of the University. In the words of 
the Commissioners : 

The Academic Council and the Council for External Students are 
each supposed to have the management of their own side of the Univer- 
sity. Yet, since their powers are advisory only, and the executive 
authority is the Senate, neither Council can get anything done without 
the consent of the other, unless it can obtain the support in the Senate 
of the members who are independent of both. The Senate is not an 
independent and impartial body, but is mainly constituted of the 
persons who represent the interests of the two sides of the University. 
Most of the independent members consist of the representatives of 
the Crown, the Inns of Court, and other public bodies, who have not 
the opportunity of following questions through all their stages before 
they reach the Senate. . . . It follows that questions on which the 
Internal and External Councils are acutely divided are often decided 


in the Senate by the votes of those members who have had the least 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the merits of the case. 


Here plainly is a grievance, but it is not an Internal 
nor an External grievance ; its removal would benefit 
not one side as against the other, but both equally. We 
find a similar situation when we turn to the machinery 
which the Commissioners indicated as desirable for the 
future. They were of opinion that the gain in efficiency 
by the restriction of the executive body, the Senate, to 
the small number of fifteen outweighed the resulting 
difficulties of representation. Whether they were right 
or wrong, that certain difficulties would result from their 
scheme is admitted. Thus, the graduates in Convoca- 
tion, comprising, of course, Externals and Internals 
alike, would have only two representatives—that is to 
say, their direct influence over the Senate would be 
limited to the election of the Chancellor and the Chair- 
man of Convocation, both of whom would naturally be 
members of the Senate. Again, the Academic Council 
would have only two representatives, and since the 
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Constituent Colleges of the reconstituted University 
would number far more than two, it would follow that 
at any given time most of them would have no direct 
representation on the Senate at all. There might on 
both these grounds arise a sense of grievance. Whether 
it would be justifiable or not is beside the point; the 
point is that it would not be an Internal or an External 
grievance—it would merely raise the general question of 
wide representation on a narrowly restricted body. 
Externals might complain that they were not directly 
and specifically represented, Internals that of a great 
number of themselves the same was true. 

These points may seem trivial and technical; but is 
it not possible that they are also typical ? Can one set 
against them any point of greater importance on which 
a real fundamental cleavage of interest exists ? 

The Commission is certainly credited by its enemies 
with having intended the ultimate abolition of the 
External side. It as certainly expressed no such inten- 
tion. What it did express was an opinion that, by the 
widening of democratic facilities for university education, 
the need for an External degree would gradually dwindle 
and ultimately die. The distinction between the im- 
puted intention and the expressed opinion is absolutely 
vital. The one would have implied considerable and 
undeserved hardship, the other explicitly stipulates for 
the avoidance of hardship. The one would have been 
open to the charge of being “ undemocratic,”’ the other 
is primarily and obviously democratic. It will be as 
well if the Departmental Committee reaffirms the con- 
structive democratic principle in the most unmistakable 
terms. Some people think that, with the extension of 
facilities for university education, the External degree 
will cease to be wanted, and will therefore cease to be 
granted. Others think that its scope and influence will 
spread. It is a mere matter of opinion, which time alone 
can decide. It is not a matter of democratic principle, 
and one may fairly hope that the Departmental Com- 
mittee will lay the bogey of forcible abolition for ever. 

The bogey was born, perhaps, of some words in which 
the Commissioners rated the mere passing of examina- 
tions as of lower value than the pursuit of a university 
career. If those words had been meant, as they have in 
some quarters sincerely but unfortunately been taken, 
to cast a slur on the achievement of those who hold the 
External degree, the resentment which they have aroused 
would be entirely justified. But it is surely incredible 
that any body of thoughtful and reasonable people can 
have had the casting of such a slur in their minds at all. 
To affirm that one thing is more profitable than another 
is not to affirm that those who have enjoyed the former 
are in any way more admirable than those who have 
fought for and attained the latter. The teacher or clerk 
who scorns delights and lives laborious evenings, who 
painfully by long application and self-denial fulfils the 
requirements of a university degree, has given clearer 
proofs of high moral and intellectual qualities than (to 
take an extreme case) the fortunate youth who has been 
provided as a matter of course with academic advantages, 
who has been surrounded with professors and tutors and 
eager intellectual companionship. But does it follow 
that the latter advantages are not advantages at all ? 
Does it not rather follow that they should be more 


widely distributed ? The confusion is so curious as to 
be nearly inexplicable ; yet its existence is abundantly 
proved by an able pamphlet recently circulated under 
the title : “‘ The Objections of the University of London 
Graduates’ Association to the Scheme proposed by the 
Royal Commission.” This pamphlet asserts that “ the 
capacity to pass the open examinations of the University 
indicates the possession of qualities which are of great 
utility to the State.” True; but is not the ideal to 
reward those qualities by university training as well as 
by a university title? It asserts that “the proposed 
scheme would deny to thousands of students who are 
unable to attend the lectures and classes of any university 
the opportunity and inducement hitherto accorded to 
them by the University of London.” Apart altogether 
from the justice or injustice of this charge, what is the 
principle underlying it if not the desirability of the 
wider admission of students to every form of opportunity 
and inducement, to lectures and classes as well as ex- 
aminations ? Yet this is the very principle on which 
the Report of the Royal Commission is based. 

In truth, the whole only-too-popular conception of 
the University of London problem as a conflict between 
two hostile armies, one privileged, moneyed, undemo- 
cratic, Internal, the other unprivileged, poor, democratic, 
External, is a mere unhappy mistake. It is the baseless 
fabric of a vision, an insubstantial pageant, and the sooner 
it is melted into air, into thin air, the better. The 
supposed armies are unreal, their supposed qualities and 
dispositions are unreal ; and surely, if we take the great 
mass of Internal and External graduates and under- 
graduates, the supposed hostility is most unreal of all. 
It is not true that the External, as such, is committed 
by his own loyalties and interests to an obdurate attitude 
towards the Report. On the contrary, the prouder he 
is of his own achievement, the more likely is he to wel- 
come the provision of educational facilities for his chil- 
dren. The only genuine concern for educationists at the 
present moment is whether the Departmental Com- 
mittee can produce proposals which will, while avoiding 
individual hardship, body forth a stronger, a wider, an 
altogether more admirable and worthy and efficient 
University of London. G. G. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


HEN I wrote in this place some nine or ten 

months ago about the Committee for 

Economic Preservation of Birds and what 

it hoped to do for wild-bird life throughout the world, 

the Government Plumage Bill was not before the 

country. One private Bill after another had failed in 

the House of Commons, and whilst the Committee was 

working at its earliest and most important task of 

uniting the merchants in the feather-trading countries 

of Europe in an undertaking to cease to traffic in 

birds found in need of protection, the prospects of 

species in which there was overtrading were distinctly 
bad. 

The position of the Committee for Economic Pre- 
servation is that birds which are plentiful may rightly 
be used for commercial purposes provided they are 
not seriously reduced in numbers. It opposes all killing 
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in the breeding season, and believes thatZonly a proper 
ment between the merchants of Europe can avail 
to stop traffic in birds which, being rare, should not be 
ursued for any purposes, whether commercial or 
scientific. The Plumage Bill now before Parliament 
takes the view that practically all wild birds, whether 
plentiful or scarce, should receive protection in England, 
and some of the Bill’s promoters appear to believe that, 
with the markets of London and New York closed to 
the feathers of all foreign birds save ostrich and eider- 
duck, the trade in fancy feathers must come to an 
end. France, Germany, and Austria, they argue, 
would lose such an important market that they would, 
to a great extent, give up the use of bird skins. The 
view of the Economic Committee is that bird skins 
will always find a market, and that the proposed 
British legislation, though it may reduce values, will 
not lessen supplies. Lower prices may mean different 
uses, but that is all. Before white heron plumage, 
for example, was worn as an ornament, the Chinese 
used to make feather dusters of the plumes and sell 
the dusters for the equivalent of a penny! The passing 
of the Plumage Bill may mean that something of this 
sort will happen again. The British public may have 
salved its conscience, but the birds will not benefit. 

On its establishment the Economic Committee 

invited every society interested in bird protection 
and preservation to appoint one of its members to 
serve on the executive, the only proviso being that 
such members must come with an open mind, prepared 
to help and not to wreck. Opposition to the Economic 
Committee was first exhibited by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, a society that has varying 
degrees of regard for bird life. It declares itself 
“strictly neutral ’’ where sport is concerned; a man 
may kill five thousand game birds every year, and maim 
a certain number over and above that, and yet be a 
pillar of the society, but the thought of killing for com- 
mercial ends melts the softer part of its heart to tears. 
Those responsible for the policy of the R.S.P.B., whose 
treasurer—one of the sportsmen—had introduced the 
Plumage Bill, decided that the Economic Committee 
must be discredited. They found willing helpers in 
the Museum naturalists, who, of course, prefer a policy 
which leaves scientific collectors with a perfectly free 
hand as regards even species that are almost extinct. 
At the same time let it be frankly admitted that neither 
the R.S.P.B. nor the Museum authorities, who, with 
the aid of popular magazines and sensational but 
scarcely accurate pamphlets, supplied the Government 
with its brief, lack a case. They have merely spoilt 
it by exaggeration and by methods of controversy 
to which they should not have stooped. There is need 
for substantial reform in the existing methods of bird 
collection. Had there not been, there would have been 
ho call for an Economic Committee. We differ chiefly 
mm regard to method, but the R.S.P.B.’s neutrality 
where sport is concerned—and sport in England accounts 
for more bird-killing in six months than the world’s 
bird trade accounts for in the year—makes it sensitive 
and forces its propagandists to say the thing that is 
hot, and say it at the top of their voices. 

The Economic Committee believes that International 
action is the only action that can save birds that stand 
m need of protection. Mr. Hobhouse has admitted as 
much in the House of Commons. But he added 
hopefully that the Foreign Office had issued invitations 
to an International Conference, and that each country 
coming to it would undertake to refrain from all export 





or import of bird skins and feathers. Now the fancy 
feather trade of Europe is in the hands of four countries. 
In the order of the trade’s importance these countries 
are France, Germany, Great Britain, and Austria. Of 
these France and Germany have declined to come to 
Mr. Hobhouse’s conference, and Austria has not replied. 
It is understood, indeed, that the Balkan States or some 
of them, together with Turkey and Switzerland, are 
the only European countries that have accepted the 
Government’s invitation to the International Con- 
ference ; Greece and Denmark, in addition to France 
and Germany, have declined ; Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and Spain, in addition to Austria, have not 
replied. On the other hand, the merchants of France, 
Germany, and Austria, through their official organi- 
sations, have all accepted the proposals of the Economic 
Committee and have undertaken not to traffic in birds 
that the Committee finds in need of protection. France 
and Germany have established committees of their own 
to work with ours; the French Minister of Commerce 
is Honorary President of the French Committee, and 
the German Colonial Society is patron of the German 
one. The Government here was invited to send a 
representative to the Executive of the Economic 
Committee to report on its work and bona fides, but it 
has not done so. It is rumoured that France will 
shortly call an International Conference to take all 
necessary steps to protect birds without putting an 
end to trade. If this be so, we may expect all the 
Continent—Turkey, Switzerland, and certain Balkan 
States excepted—to join. Economic preservation will 
thus become a State concern and the Economic Com- 
mittee will ask for nothing better. It is labouring to 
stop the abuses in the collection of bird skins and 
feathers by general agreement, well aware that, while 
the commercial interest may be temporarily dislocated 
by legislation of the character of our Plumage Bill, 
it is bound to recover. It is not ruled by Europe, 
except in so far as Europe as chief customer is able 
to make her wishes effective. The landowners of the 
Tropics will not fail to find a market that will pay 
them. 

Turning to the actual work of the Economic Com- 
mittee, it will be seen that much has been accomplished. 
It has stopped the smuggled trade from Australia in 
lyre birds, rifle birds, and regent bower birds. It has 
given protection to the whole family of chatterers 
(Cotingide), to the resplendent trogon, the spoon-bill, 
and the flamingo. On the advice of Professor Maxwell 
Lefroy, of the Imperial College of Science, and Mr. 
Stuart Baker, of the Ornithological Union, who kindly 
gave detailed evidence, it has stopped the traffic in the 
cattle egret, which has been imported into England 
to the value of £30,000 a year, and also in the Impeyan 
(Monal) pheasant and the tragopans. The great 
bird of paradise of the Key and Aru Islands and the 
red bird of paradise (P. rubra) of the Waigu Island 
have also been listed, together with half a dozen rare 
species pursued only by those museum collectors who 
are so dear to the Government. The Committee has 
called upon the merchants of Europe to limit the 
collection of the white heron to countries which, like 
Venezuela, protect the bird in breeding season, and has’ 
suggested that all parcels of “osprey” should be 
certified by the consuls at the ports, just as seeds are 
certified for the safety of agriculturists. The Com- 
mittee is endeavouring to make arrangements to send an 
ornithologist of the Government’s selection, or, failing 
that, with the Government’s approval, to the South 
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American Republics to make an independent enquiry 
into the conditions of collection that obtain there. 

It was only in the late autumn of last year that the 
Economic Committee had perfected its international 
organisation. Its opposition to the Plumage Bill is 
based on the belief that all the wrongs of collection can 
be righted by international agreement, and that the 
isolated action of the British Government must prove 
ineffective. The Government knows little of existing 
conditions; it has held no full enquiry since 1908. 
Now, instead of taking a prominent part in ascertaining 
facts and acting upon them, it says in effect: “We will 
wash our hands of the traffic.” It isnot a very admirable 
attitude. It simply means a transfer of the trade, a 
search for new markets, and the end of the opportunity 
of making British influence, in combination with other 
European countries, effective in regulating the traffic. 
The Economic Committee does not and never has advo- 
cated the wearing of plumage, but it does not see the 
use of stopping it being worn here merely for it to be 
more freely worn elsewhere. It has therefore sought 
to put an end to the abuses of plumage collection, and 
to give real protection to birds that by reason of their 
apparent rarity ought not to be killed. The Plumage 
Bill will not protect rare birds; it leaves them to the 
mercies not only of the traders of other countries, but 
of scientific collectors in whom the Economic Committee 
takes no interest. The Committee holds that all birds 
that are rare ought to be sacred, and that of birds quite 
plentiful a reasonable toll may be taken, provided it is 
not taken in the breeding season. The whole trade of 
Europe has accepted this proposition formally through 
its representative institutions, the London Chamber of 
Commerce, the Inter-Syndical Chambers of Paris, the 
Flower and Feather Manufacturers’ Union of Berlin, 
and the Vienna Chamber of Trade. The programme of 
the Committee is not limited to preventive work. It 
aims at developing protection and reservation, and in 
the remarkable evidence it has been enabled to collect 
from the ends of the earth in the past eighteen months 
has found the beginnings of work that will not only be 
of commercial value to the world at large, but will pro- 
vide naturalists with opportunities for gaining know- 
ledge that does not exist at present. The invitation to 
every society that wishes to acquaint itself with the 
Committee’s methods of working remains open, and the 
work itself will continue until legislation renders it 
inoperative. S. L. BENsUSAN. 


THE ENTENTE WITH FRANCE 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is easy for the looker-on to be wise after the 
event, and perhaps you were only just, in your leading 
article last week on the “‘ Entente with France,” to deal 
so gently with our diplomatists for their performances 
during the last ten or fifteen years. And yet it is hard to 
believe that you were not too kind. 

It is accepted now almost as a canon of faith that England 
at the turn of the century was bound, after its ten years of 
** splendid isolation,”’ to opt for one group of Powers or the 
other. But why? There was far less danger of a European 
combination against us at that time than on several occasions 
during the previous ten years. In fact, only just before a 
series of obscure negotiations that went on during the 
Boer war had proved finally that an understanding between 
Germany and France was as good as impossible. There 
had never been a better opportunity to humble England ; 


——— 


the whole continent was seething with indignation against 
us; yet then, as always before, every attempt at common 
action came to grief over the old stumbling block of the 
conquered provinces. The simplest explanation of our 
sudden desire for continental allies, and the only one that 
can hold water, is that ministers and public alike were 
seized with a fit of something like panic. 

As you say, there were equal chances whether we should 
come down on the French or the German side; but you 
do not suggest the reasons why the German negotiations 
fell through. There was, of course, even then the question 
of the German fleet. We could not reconcile ourselves to 
the appearance of a rival, and Germany, after a series of 
unpleasant experiences, could hardly be expected to remain 
in a state of impotence, dependent, for all that it attempted 
overseas, on the grudging goodwill of England. But 
there were other difficulties. In 1900 we had negotiated 
with Germany the Chinese Treaty. To judge by what 
happened later our Foreign Office expected from this 
agreement the unconditional support of Germany against 
Russia’s action in Manchuria. Germany, however, refused 
to accept this awkward interpretation, and there is no 
doubt that according to the letter of the treaty she was 
justified in her attitude ; on the face of it, too, there was 
little reason why Germany should quarrel, and perhaps 
even go to war with her eastern neighbour merely for the 
beaux yeux of England. We might have paid our share 
by supporting Germany over the Bagdad Railway; but 
we didn’t. At one time the Government seemed prepared 
to give an ungracious and grudging consent to the scheme; 
but later, after a venomous campaign got up by The Times 
and The National Review, it was only too glad to draw back. 

We asked much, and offered nothing to Germany. Then 
we turned to France. On the face of it the Anglo-French 
Entente was, as you say, excellent; but you omit com- 
pletely to mention the secret agreements that accompanied 
it. And here lies perhaps the greatest mistake of the past 
ten years. Not only did we consent to withdraw from 
Morocco ; we guaranteed to France what was very like 
unconditional support for the conquest of that country. 
And we did this knowing and apparently approving the 
fact, that France had made its peace with Italy and Spain, 
and had quite deliberately ignored and passed over Germany. 
This secret compact was either a direct challenge to Ger- 
many or else it was a piece of unpardonable duplicity. 
Perhaps, to judge by the Algeciras Conference, it was only 
the second, although, if French reports are to be believed, 
we deliberately encouraged France to go to war in 1905 by 
the offer of military and naval help. Algeciras itself was a 
mere farce. With secret agreements in their pockets, under 
which Morocco was already divided up between two of 
these Powers, the delegates of England, France and Spain 
solemnly guaranteed the independence of the unfortunate 
Morocco, and so prepared the way for the series of incidents 
that culminated in Agadir and the crisis of 1911. 

Having given carte blanche to France we made our peace 
with Russia. This in itself again was excellent; except 
perhaps that it involved the sacrifice of Persian independence, 
in the same way that the treaty of 1904 had involved the 
independence of Morocco. But just as the treaty of 1904 
had brought us in the following year to the brink of war, 
from which Europe escaped only through the mendacity of 
Algeciras, so, too, the treaty of 1907 was followed by the 
crisis of 1908, from which, it is true, we again escaped, 
but this time only through an unconditional retreat before 
Germany and Austria. Technically, of course, Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina was indefensible ; but 
she had before her the action of England in Egypt, and the 
action of our Russian friends over the whole of Asia ; and if 
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ever a country can earn the right to turn practical into 
formal occupation through the conscientious adminis- 
tration and development of a country, it was Austria in these 
two provinces. But we had opted for the Slav as against 
the German, and our action was governed by no con- 
siderations of this kind. Fortunately for Europe and our- 
selves our support weakened at the critical moment and 
the danger passed. 

The crisis of 1911 needs little comment. It was the 
inevitable development of the secret treaties of 1904, com- 
plicated by the astonishing disingenuousness of France, 
and by equally astonishing obtuseness both on the German 
and on the English side. 

Fortunately since then things have improved. They 
have improved, not because of the entente, but because on 
all important questions we have been on the side of Germany 
and not of our quasi-allies. Had France and Russia felt 
themselves strong enough to act alone there is little doubt 
what would have been the result of the recent Balkan 
troubles, despite all the good advice that Sir Edward Grey 
might have offered. And that brings one to the crucial 
question. Has the triple entente really worked in the 
interests of peace ? On three occasions, twice over Morocco, 
once over Bosnia, Europe has been on the brink of war. 
That war did not come over the Balkans we can thank 
the second thoughts of Sir Edward Grey, which brought 
him over, for all practical purposes, into the opposite 
camp. The truth is that, without the help of England, 
the Dual Alliance does not feel itself strong enough to 
attack its opponents. It was the hope of English help 
alone that brought Europe so near to war both in 1908 and 
in 1911. Had we come down on the German instead of the 
French side in 1903, or had we even maintained our earlier 
disinterestedness, these dangers would never have existed, 
for France and Russia alone would never have dared to 
carry things so far. 

What we have gained by the entente is doubtful. We 
have sacrificed Persia and Morocco; indirectly, it would 
now seem, we have sacrificed Manchuria. We have stimu- 
lated rather than prevented the construction of the German 
fleet, so that Germany as an opponent is far more dangerous 
than before. And, as I have attempted to show, we have 
increased, rather than lessened, the danger to European 
peace. And what should we have lost had we stood out or 
chosen the other side? Germany would have got its 
Bagdad scheme, but with a friendly arrangement we could 
certainly have secured sufficient guarantees. Germany 
might, too, have gained some accession of territory in 
Africa, but for English trade that would have been only an 
advantage, since in the German colonies alone do we get 
anything approaching a possible tariff. And it is hardly 
too rash to suggest that European peace would have been 
more secure. In the ‘eighties of last century the Triple 
Alliance, plus the de facto adhesion of Great Britain, was 
supreme in Europe. And yet during the whole of the last 
hundred years it was in the ‘eighties alone that the world 
was disturbed by no great war. 

The task before British diplomacy is, you say, to improve 
and safeguard our present system of Ententes. If this 
improvement means an extension of the system to an 
understanding with Germany and a de facto return to dis- 
interestedness, then good. But if it means a sharp taking 
of sides, surely it would be better either to re-adopt our old 
policy of “isolation” or even to reconsider the choice 
which we made in 1904. The balance of power is an idol 
to which Europe has offered sacrifice in innumerable wars. 
We are still sacrificing ourselves to it. With Germany we 
have, as you say, no real conflict of interest ; with Russia, 





you might have added, our interests clash at almost every 
point. Why not once and for all destroy the old fetish ? 
With England and Germany at one there is little fear that 
any other Power or group of Powers would venture to disturb 
the peace.—Yours, etc., 

Your Bertin CoRRESPONDENT. 


Correspondence 
THE REPORT ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent in dealing with the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service very rightly emphasises 
the possibilities of the recommendation as to the new controlling 
authority of the Service. So far as the Report concerns itself 
with the present Second Division, its proposals are very vague, 
and it will be necessary for my Association to strive to secure 
important modifications and guarantees during any transitional 
period which may ensue while action is being taken on the 
Report. But although particular references to the Second 
Division are vague, it is clear enough that the Commission 
attaches very great importance to the constitution of the new 
authority to be placed in charge of the Civil Service, and, since 
so drastic a recommendation is arrived at after a survey of the 
defects in past Treasury administration, it is the more surprising 
that the details of the composition of the new “ Treasury section ” 
are not fully defined. 

In view of this dangerous weakness of the Report on a highly 
critical point, it will be necessary to bring every possible means 
of pressure to bear on the Prime Minister to ensure that the 
new section is created at once and is representative of all kinds 
of experience. Moreover, the Report suggests no adequate 
reason for leaving the section within the Treasury, and my 
Association will urge strongly that it should be independent of 
the present Treasury—a measure which Sir Kenneth Muir 
Mackenzie regards as essential (vide his reservation to the 
Report). Mr. Asquith will be approached immediately on these 
matters, and if the appointment of a new Board, at once in- 
dependent and representative, can be secured, then there is a sub- 
stantial possibility of the growth of a highly efficient and alert 
Civil Service, animated by a spirit which cannot exist under the 
present conditions. But if the Report is acted on in such a 
manner as merely to add to the powers of the Treasury without 
any change in its constitution, the change will be for the worse. 
The Order in Council, as your correspondent suggests, should be 
drafted by the new body, and it is in the possibility of such a 
course being adopted that Second Division clerks find their chief 
hope. 

The Commission gives a strong testimonial to the value of 
University education in developing administrative capacity. 

But, after all, the most trenchant comment on the administra- 
tive capacity of the First Division is to be found in the pages of 
the Report which lead up to the recommendation for the con- 
stitution of a new controlling authority. The responsibility for 
the list of defects in Treasury administration must be laid at the 
door of the men selected from the Class I. examination who staff 
that Department, and that responsibility cannot be wholly 
shelved by the suggestion in your correspondent’s words, “ that 
there has been a singular absence of initiative in Treasury adminis- 
trative control.” In some directions the Treasury has shown 
too much initiative, and great discontent has been caused by the 
institution of the grade of Assistant Clerks and by the promulga- 
tion of the circular of 1899, which set up a system of “ key- 
money ” on promotion to the First Division in certain cases.— 
Yours, etc., F. H. NorMAN 

April 27th. (Organising Secretary, Second Division 

Clerks’ Association). 


“TOO OLD AT THIRTY-FIVE” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—Public opinion has been greatly exercised of late years 
upon the subject of “ blind-alley employment,” and the Civil 
Service Commission have proposed its abolition in the case of 
Boy Clerks. There is, however, a branch of the Service in which 
this evil is still more flagrant. I refer to the case of the temporary 
Architectural Draughtsmen in the Office of Works. This grade 
is employed entirely on highly technical and specialised work, and 
is recruited from the large and growing body of Architectural 
Assistants—men who have usually received a public-school 
education, paid heavy premiums, and are in a large percentage 
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of cases qualified by examinations as Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or some other learned body. There 
are at present over two hundred men of this grade employed in 
London, and until January, 1914, every really competent man 
had a very fair prospect of retaining his position indefinitely. 
At that date the Holmes Commission (an interdepartmental 
Commission which up to the present has not made public its 
report) advised the Treasury to dismiss every Temporary Archi- 
tectural Draughtsman upon attaining the age of thirty-five. 
There are, indeed, two loopholes of escape reserved to him: 

1. He may be appointed to the post of Permanent Architec- 
tural Draughtsman as vacancies occur; but after the present 
year, during which three such vacancies will be filled, no similar 
appointments are likely to be made until 1934, when the oldest 
of the present staff is due to retire. 

2. He may become an Assistant Architect by examination. 
These examinations are held at infrequent and uncertain dates ; 
the last took place in May, 1911, and the next will be held on 
28th instant. In the former case there were six vacancies, and 
in the latter there is only one. Moreover, it is proposed under 
the Majority Report of the Civil Service Commission that in 
future no man over twenty-seven years of age shall be eligible 
for professional examination. Thus for most of the men even 
this slender prospect would be cut off—Yours, etc., 

DRAUGHTSMAN. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF INDUSTRIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—I am sorry I have not had time before to reply to Mr. 
G. H. D. Cole’s criticism of my article, “‘ The Delimitation and 
Transmutation of Industries,” in your issue of March 14th. 

Mr. Cole recognises the importance of the points I raised, but 
I confess that it does not appear to me that he thoroughly realises 
their significance. I notice, however, that he does not profess to 
write a full answer, and it is hardly worth while, therefore, for me 
to make rejoinder. I hope that Mr. Cole will work out his 
theories in relation to industries as they are. If he does so, I 
think he will see that to create States within the State upon the 
present absurdly wasteful distribution of labour—a great part of 
which is doing that which needs not to be done—is out of the 
question. 

As to coal, I must point out that I did not mention oil in con- 
nection with the subject, and it might be gathered from Mr. Cole’s 
paraphrase of my utterance that I had. The word “oil” does not 
appear in my article, and if it did it would be absurd. It is most 
unlikely that coal miners will be supplanted by workers engaged 
in any cognate manner, and that difficulty must be faced in con- 
nection with many other new industries. I do not know why Mr. 
Cole refers to “* so-called ” new industries, for brand-new industries 
are always arising. For example, the new method of making 
boots is an absolutely different trade from the old method of 
making boots. 

It is easy to multiply concrete instances. Let Mr. Cole take 
shopkeeping, for example. Does he propose to “ guild” the 
shop assistants ? Consideration of the enormous waste of labour 
connected with distribution suggests that to establish and stereo- 
type unnecessary and wasteful employments as self-governing 
States would be a most unfortunate and retrograde step. It 
would perpetuate the waste against which Socialism in its 
economic aspect is directed. Nothing is so incapable of looking 
upon work from a sane and collective point of view as a trade 
interest. That, I fear, is the plain truth which Mr. Cole has 
neglected, and which he must bring himself to face. It would 
help Mr. Cole to perceive the difficulties that would arise through 
his suggestions if he contemplates the difficulty of getting rid of 
the vested interests of small English Trade Unions which stand 
in the way of effective Trade Union action in this country. 

House of Commons, Yours, etc., 

April 28th. L. G. Cu10zzA Money. 





THE METHODS OF THE C.O.S. 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, J. W. B. H., has missed the point 
of my remark about the methods of the Charity Organisation 
Society. That remark was not a “ disclaimer . . . hastily 


dragged in,” nor does it “ bear no relation to the context or the 
facts.” Nor is the word “ methods ”—at any rate, as I used it— 
“a nice vague term.” My contention was that a Board of 
Guardians has not completed its duty when it has handed out a 
dole of relief to a widow in a slum ; it has the equally important 
duty of seeing that the children, for whose sake that relief is 
mainly given, are properly benefited by it. I argued, in short, 


as J. W. B. H. says, for “* adequate relief and thorough administra- 
tion.” But in those last two words J. W. B. H. exactly touches 
the point of my “disclaimer.” I do not “ stand shoulder to 
shoulder ” with the C.O.S. in the matter of ** thorough administra- 
tion”; it is precisely their methods of “thorough administra- 
tion” that I do not want to see extended in the administration 
of outdoor relief. I cannot make this letter into an article on 
the C.0.S.; but surely it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the C.O.S. methods are deterrent methods ; they are methods 
which constantly visit the sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
they are inquisitorial (I trust this is not another “ nice vague 
term ’’) to an extent which I consider intolerable. 

J. W. B. H. concludes his letter with an analogy. Let me 
conclude mine with one—a better one, I venture to think, than 
his. Suppose I had been discussing an instance of lax conduct 
on the part of the police in some affair. I might have said that 
the circumstances required a different sort of conduct, though 
I should deprecate the application of Prussian police methods. 
Would any reader say that that was an irrelevant attempt to 
discredit the Prussian police ? Or would it not be a perfectly 
relevant and perfectly intelligible way of implying that there 
was some middle course between the methods of the police, 
say, in New York and in Berlin ?—Yours, etc., emt 

. M. L. 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION BILL 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—Your paper has made a point from the first of examining 
the details and effects of social legislation, and the influence you 
have exercised in this way has been in the view of many readers 
your greatest service to the progressive cause. I therefore venture 
to ask you to give publicity to some very serious defects in the 
Criminal Justice Administration Bill, which is at present in its 
Committee stage. This Bill, nobody will deny, contains one or 
two excellent provisions, but under cover of these Mr. McKenna 
is endeavouring to smuggle through other clauses which constitute 
a most dangerous attack on the rights and liberties of the subject. 
It is imperative that public attention should immediately be 
drawn to the fact, and that those members of Parliament who have 
any regard for our English tradition of liberty should insist on the 
drastic amendment of the Bill in Committee—failing which they 
should vote against it on the third reading. For instance, clause 4 
of the Bill provides that a person who is sentenced to pay a fine 
may be searched by order of the Court, and any money found on 
him may be taken in payment, or part payment, of the fine. 
Distraint may also be made upon the prisoner’s goods, the alter- 
native of imprisonment being refused. 

Clause 13 provides that persons sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding four days may be detained in a police cell in- 
stead of a prison. Those of us who have any experience of police 
cells know them to be, as a rule, entirely unfit for the detention of 
prisoners, not merely for a few days, but even for a few hours. 
In the majority of cases they are dark, unventilated and insani- 
tary. They are often verminous. The prisoner is under the 
constant supervision of the police, who often enter the cells three 
or four times in the night, ostensibly for the purpose of preventing 
suicide. Objectionable as this practice is in the case of men 
prisoners, it is almost unbearable in the case of women, because 
generally there is no matron or woman attendant at all on the 
premises during the night. 

Clause 17, section 6, gives the Home Secretary power to have 
a surgical operation performed upon a prisoner without his con- 
sent. This practically gives the Home Secretary absolute power 
over a prisoner. To most people the idea that a Government 
official should possess absolute power over anyone is a horrible 
one, even were it certain that such power would never, under any 
circumstances, be improperly used. But it is obvious that this 
clause, if carried, will lead to very serious abuses.—Yours, etc., 

BarRBARA AYRTON GOULD 
(Hon. Sec., United Suffragists). 
83 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know how many of ‘the 
correspondents resenting the decision of the L.C.C. have actually 
tried the experiment of bringing up a family of, say, three children 
and at the same time following a trade or profession. The 
amount of airy talk on this subject has been boundless. To 
come down to facts. Marriage means the possibility of children. 
Children have to be reared. If the mother is in a well-paid pro- 
fession she turns the rearing over to a hired nurse. If she 1s 
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poor, she attempts both jobs herself. In either case the children 
suffer. ‘To judge by the views of some people, the hired nurse is 
a paragon of virtue, skill and intelligence. It is only essential 
that she should be hired, to immediately become all that a mother- 
nurse is not. Let those holding such views spend a day in a 
public park or open space and study the nursemaids and children, 
and see for themselves. I do not decry the hired nurse. Often 
she is an excellent person as far as she goes, but the efficient 
rearer of children must be able to do more than wash a napkin 
or prepare somebody’s food. How many women with ample 
means at their disposal have not found it a difficult task to obtain 
a good nurse? And the perfect child-rearer will certainly not 
be got for £30 a year. Who but a mother, with a mother’s 
notorious partiality, will endure without complaint the many 
fatiguing, tiresome, often unpleasant tasks associated with the 
upbringing of children ? Matured discretion, firmness and sym- 
pathy must be brought to bear upon it, and always—intelligence ! 
Can one obtain all this from the average hired nurse? Very 
occasionally, perhaps. The intellectual woman is herself the 
best person to nurse her own child—all her talents can be employed 
in doing so. 

Now from the point of view of the mother. The birth of a 
child usually incapacitates the mother from following her pro- 
fession for at least eighteen months—that is, if she suckles her 
baby, for its good. To talk of what pregnancy might be if we 
were all primitive savages living an open-air hfe is one thing. 
It is another to the average wife of our civilisation—for example, 
a young wife who before her marriage was in the service of the 
G.P.O. and spent most of her waking hours between the telephone 
bell and “‘ speeding up.”’ If she wishes to bear a child safely 
it is necessary to her to conserve what nervous energy she has 
left. The stories of the pregnancies of women are generally a 
closed book to any but intimates. It would be an education to 
many to know them. After childbirth, suckling, sleepless nights 
and anxious care. Then immediately the baby is weaned and 
turned over to the hired nurse back the mother goes to her paid 
work till the next interruption. How is it possible that she 
should maintain her work on an equality with her unmarried 
sister? If she doesn’t, women’s work is decried and women’s 
wages kept lower than men’s. 

Surely it would be better to place child-bearing and rearing 
on a higher plane than to treat it as a side-issue in the life of a 
woman. What is, in these deplorable times, an economic neces- 
sity should not be regarded as an ideal for a future state. 
Maternity is a profession in itself, and can employ the highest 
physical, intellectual and spiritual powers. To succeed in two 
professions at once is beyond the strength of most women.— 


Yours, ete., D.C. A. T. 
Highgate, N. 


Miscellany 
SHAKESPEARE PERSONALLY 


PERSONALLY know very little about Shakespeare 
| personally, but then nobody does know much, except 
the Baconians, and what they know isn’t worth know- 
ing. I cannot say that the late Professor Masson’s lectures 
(just issued under the above title by Smith, Elder & Co. at 
6s. net) have considerably enlightened me. It is ill work 
picking holes in the posthumous essays of a man with a 
great reputation; but the greater the reputation, the 
greater the necessity of picking holes. Everybody, of course, 
will be glad to have this book, but to pretend that it is 
worthy of its author would be to do its author’s memory a 
real disservice. I will not do so. But an occasionally erroneous 
(or, let me say, dubious) statement of fact is no irreconcilable 
companion of sound theory. And the methods of critical 
examination which Professor Masson’s theory indicates and 
follows are indubitably sound; it is the details which 
sometimes incite to contradiction. How far is it possible 
to extract from the few certainties of Shakespeare’s life, 
and from the plays and poems, a picture of Shakespeare 
the Man ? 
Professor Dowden was able to claim in the preface to the 
first edition of Shakespeare: His Mind and Art, that the 





attempt to “ connect the study of Shakespeare’s works with 
an enquiry after the personality of the writer, and to observe, 
as far as is possible, in its several stages the growth of his 
interest and character from youth to full maturity, distin- 
guishes the work from the greater number of preceding 
criticisms of Shakespeare.” Since then we have had 
(among others) Sir Sidney Lee’s famous Life, the brilliant 
if not unfanciful reconstructions of Mr. Frank Harris, and a 
truly wonderful lecture by Dr. Bradley on Shakespeare the 
Man, reprinted in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry. And what 
good comes of it at last ?_ If it all did nothing but encourage 
the love of scientific enquiry, it would do much. But it 
does more. 

Professor Masson, it is true, was on occasion content with 
evidence which was no evidence at all. It is, for instance, 
surely erroneous to attribute “Greene’s dying burst of 
spite ” to any dislike of Shakespeare’s presumed respecta- 
bility and economy ; the plain sense of the words about the 
“Upstart crow, beautified in our feathers,” and so forth, 
is that Greene, as a dramatist and professional “ wit,” 
objected to the intrusion of a mere actor like Shakespeare 
into his artistic preserves. The passage does, in fact, 
begin with a warning against actors. Again, we read: 
“ He is also called affectionately ‘ Will,’ as if, with all his 
strength and genius, there was nothing externally formidable 
about him.”” Ben Jonson was called Ben ; was there nothing 
externally formidable about him? Professor Masson’s 
treatment of the chronology of the plays is wholly inadequate. 
The verse-tests are carelessly stated and lightly dismissed— 
one might suppose that no such scientific analysis as the 
note on metrical tests at the end of Dr. Bradley’s Shake- 
spearean Tragedy was in existence. The results are, not 
unnaturally, odd. Professor Masson assigned Pericles to 
about 1588 ; he put Love’s Labour’s Lost (and that without 
any reference to its apparently double form) later than 
Romeo and Juliet; he put Julius Cesar later than Hamlet. 
His allusion to a controversy as to whether The Taming of 
the Shrew “ may not be only an adaptation ” of a previous 
piece seems to betray ignorance of the fact that it certainly 
is such an adaptation. And so forth. As to questions of 
judgment—there is a passage which must mean that Twelfth 
Night and Romeo and Juliet are less surely among Shake- 
speare’s finest plays than Henry V. It is startling to be 
told that Julius Cesar is the “ supreme hero” of the play 
which bears his name, and (if we turn to a chance comment on 
Milton) to find Lycidas linked with the Epitaphium Damonis 
on the assumption that both alike resulted from profound 
and intimate concern in personal loss. Yet neither these nor 
other similar judgments can shake one’s faith in the validity 
of Professor Masson’s main critical scheme, which was to 
extract from the plays and poems an indication of Shake- 
speare’s preoccupations and prepossessions by noting the 
“recurrences and fervours ”’—by noting, that is, what is 
said exceptionally often or with exceptional passion. 

The most important conclusion here reached by this 
method is that Shakespeare was obsessed with the transience 
of earthly things, the imminence of death, the vastness of 
the surrounding unknown. Few poets, if any, have indeed 
been free from this obsession. All artists are conscious 
perpetually of the lacrimae rerum; they bring the eternal 
note of sadness in; they note the withering of garlands on 
the brow, the lack of permanence in anything on earth ; 
they thrill to the unimaginable touch of time, to infinite 
passion and the pain of finite hearts that yearn. But 
Shakespeare doubtless is here as elsewhere pre-eminent. 
This aspect of his genius was named by Professor Masson 
“‘ metaphysical ’—a word doubly unfortunate, since it has, 
of course, a technical and quite different sense as applied 
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to poetry, and since it does not etymologically correspond, 
as Professor Masson supposed, to the Latin “‘ supernatural.” 
But the fact by any other name would smell as sweet—and 
sweeter. The collection of instances to support it is admirably 
made, and the critical expatiation upon it is finely conceived 
and nobly expressed. 

I cannot whole-heartedly embrace the theory (though it 
has much considerable opinion to back it) which attaches 
autobiographical significance to Prospero’s great speech 
about the “ insubstantial pageant.” Dr. Bradley confesses 
that to him this passage sounds “ peculiarly personal.” 
If it is personal, it is but the rendering of a personal mood. 
It is not a final and considered dictum. Shakespeare goes 
out of his way to insist upon its specially dramatic and 
temporary and, indeed, unique setting—to tell us that 
Prospero in speaking it was suffering as never before from 
anger, vexation, weakness, trouble, infirmity and distemper. 
Nor can I think that Professor Masson’s ingenious inter- 
pretation of the dramatic situation will stand. 

One passage among those he quotes has a very special 
value : 

But thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool, 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. 


These words are put in the mouth of Hotspur, the rash, 
the inconsiderate, the headlong, who 


. . . had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 


‘ 


Here, surely, is one of the rare cases where Shakespeare’s 
personal preoccupation speaks rather than the character 
he has imagined. Sentiments appropriate to this or that 
character may also throw light on the author’s personality, 
if they are fervent or recur—but scarcely so vividly as the 
inappropriate. Contrariwise, little weight is to be attached 
to passages which may have been reeled off to meet the 
expectation of the groundlings. One of the “ fervours ” 
discerned by Professor Masson is “in John of Gaunt’s 
famous apostrophe to England”’; apparently we are asked 
to accept the ordinary view of Shakespeare’s “ patriotism,” 
the view which necessitates our taking Henry V. seriously 
and therefore goes some way towards making us misjudge 
Falstaff. Professor Masson’s comments on the scene 
where Falstaff is rebuked by Prince John contain a hint of 
that old conception of the fat knight as a mere coward which 
ought not to have survived the publication of Morgann’s 
essay in 1777. Yet even Morgann himself was perhaps not 
wholly just to Falstaff. 

The “ rejection” scene is still a puzzle. Its solution is 
hindered by an almost universal desire to exculpate and 
exalt Henry. Here we are up against a “ recurrence and 
fervour” which dominates play after play of Shakespeare, 
and which has never (it is absurdly rash to say “ never ”’— 
I speak no doubt out of “ gross and miserable ignorance ”’) 
been accentuated to the full. Let me put the theory (since 
I am committed to rashness) in an extreme form. Shake- 
speare, like the Christian religion, preferred publicans and 
sinners to Scribes and Pharisees—preferred them passionately 
and consistently. Octavius was to him, as Dr. Bradley 
remarks, “‘ one of those men, like Bolingbroke and Ulysses, 
who have plenty of ‘judgment’ and not much ‘ blood.’ 
Victory in the world, according to the poet, almost always 
goes to such men; and he makes us respect, fear and dislike 
them.” Dislike, certainly; but not even the reverence, 
scarcely this side idolatry, which every Shakespeare-lover 
must feel for Dr. Bradley’s lightest word can reconcile me 
to the “respect.” Shakespeare gives his calculating 
His 


characters victory—but how he despises victory ! 


sympathy with the warm and sinful human heart as against 
chilly decorum and successfulness explains much in the 
relations of the “ old ruffian” Antony and Octavius—much 
in those of Shylock and Antonio, and much in those of 
Claudio and Isabella. Almost everybody has almost 
always been quite wrong about Isabella. Oh, cursed spite 
that ever I was born to set them right! Dr. Bradley does, 
indeed, admit that Shakespeare might have liked her better, 
that he regarded her with some irony, and that she has 
traits which prevent her from winning our hearts. But 
Professor Dowden glorified her as the “ embodiment of 
conscience,” he rhapsodised over her “ virginal strength and 
severity and beauty ”’—he even thought her disgusting 
marriage with the Duke “ entirely meet and right.” Ruskin 
talked about her “ victorious truth and adamantine purity.” 
The actions of Isabella are right enough, and her gencral 
judgments; but that shall not save her. Claudio was 
neither a mere libertine nor a mere coward; Isabella was a 
monster of priggishness, and Shakespeare hated her and 
made her end up as a duchess. No more of that. 

As for Bolingbroke, he was a sorry humbug, especially after 
he came to the throne. ‘“‘ My blood hath been too cold and 
temperate,” he says on one occasion, speaking far more 
truly than he intends. A halter pardon him and hell gnaw 
his bones! His hypocrisy breaks forth in his lamentation 
over the crown he has usurped, his professed envy of the 
“ happy low,” just as that of Henry V. does when he gets 
a few plain political truths from Williams, and proceeds to 
bewail his unhappily exalted lot. Like father, like son! 
The study in heredity (and acquired characteristics) goes 
further than this precious pair. There is Prince John, and 
Falstaff’s soliloquy upon him and his brother. Much of 
the difficulty about Falstaff, I dare to suggest now that I 
have come back to him, is to be explained by the “ recur- 
rence and fervour” of Shakespeare’s objection to the 
hypocritical worldliness of the house of Lancaster. Sir John 
had his faults (God forgive him, he was by his own confession 
little better than one of the wicked); but the rejection of 
him is merely intolerable. He accepts it with dignity, and 
it kills him; his heart is “ fracted and corroborate.” And 
that ranting impostor of a king goes his way, a false friend 
and a gross usurper—not a jingo, but a mere sharper exploit- 
ing the jingoism of others. Falstaff thought his beloved 
prince had, “ with excellent endeavour of drinking good and 
good store of fertile sherris,” counteracted the evil effects of 
““the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father.” 
But then Falstaff was prejudiced, both as to the virtues of 
Henry and as to the virtues of wine. GERALD GOULD. 





BELFAST STREET BALLAD, 1916 


, WAS in the year nineteen fifteen bold Carson’s 
blood did flow, 


The last of Ireland’s rebel sons, the pride of 
Sandy Row, 
Successor to John Mitchel and true brother to Wolfe 
Tone, 
Sure none gainsaid the part he played, though now he’s 
dead and gone. 


Says he: “ They only lead to the development of chest, 

“Those windy resolutions they pass down South and 
“* West. 

“Let you, my Ulster heroes, not waste your breath in 
** chat, 

“* But let the rifle do the talk, there’s no mistaking that.” 
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—_—_—_— 


And then on Ulster highways came ringing forth again 

The sound beloved of Ireland’s heart, the tramp of 
marching men. 

She didn’t ask what side they’d take when blood began 
to flow. 

She learned the way of Ulster at Dungannon long ago. 


Bold Carson drilled his Ulster men a hundred thousand 
strong, 

Says Winston Churchill: “ If we leave this rebel loose 
“ we're wrong. 

“ We'll clap him into prison and let his soldiers meet 

“ The pride of British Empire in the Army and the Fleet.” 


But the Army all deserted, so bitter were their fears ; 

They'd rather face the Germans than the Ulster 
Volunteers, 

And when the Fleet beheld the ship with guns come 
sailing by 

Another Nelson clapped his glass unto his blindest eye. 


The polis and excisemen whom they collared undis- 
mayed 

In handy coal-holes quite unostentatiously were laid, 

While seventy thousand guns the Kaiser “ cast ” some 
years before 

Were handed round from man to man upon the Ulster 
shore. 


And bold Sir Edward Carson came walking down the 
street, 

He knew that all was ready for the Army and the Fleet. 

He held the British Empire like a mouthful in his jaw, 

Nor gun nor bayonet touched him, they trapped him by 
the law. 


Two plain-clothes men stepped up to him and said this 
horrid thing :— 

“Sir Edward, we arrest you in the name of England's 
“ King, 

“We warn you to be silent, as anything you say 

“Will be used in evidence when you stand charged in 
“ court to-day.” 


And bold Sir Edward Carson, full well the Law he knew. 

He let them snap the handcuffs on, naught else was there 
to do. 

While all the Ulster army were standing proudly by, 

A law-abiding people they would not the Law defy. 


And all the Irish judges they hurried up to try 

The barrister who many a time had wiped a judge’s eye. 

The juries were unanimous their verdicts for to say. 

They packed them with Hibernians in the good old 
British way. 

And bold Sir Edward Carson upon the scaffold stood, 

Full proud that save his own should spill no drop of 
Irish blood. 

He said: “I raised an army in spite of jibes and jeers 

“ And I leave the Irish nation my Ulster Volunteers. 


jn My law-abiding army that never fired a gun, 
And yet the English Government they got upon the 
“run. 
: I die a willing martyr if Ireland learns to-day 
The way to deal with Governments, the good old 
“ Ulster way. 


“To imitate my army the South and West take pains. 
“* I know they have no money and I doubt they have the 
** brains.” 
And with this proud defiance he died without a groan, 
And the first in Heaven to wring his hand were Mitchel 
and Wolfe Tone. 
Susan L. MITCHELL. 


Art and Drama 


THE ITALIAN FUTURISTS 
B ‘te reat arti fellows, these Italians ; but they are 


the real article. This Marinetti, who has written a 

poem about the war with the Turks called ZANG 
TUMB TUMB, is not a man to be trifled with, and in several 
of his utterances that find place in the preface to the catalogue 
there is much that affords food for serious reflection. Listen 
to him. “ We shall sing of the great crowds in the excite- 
ment of labour, pleasure or rebellion,” he says, “of the 
multi-coloured and polyphonic surf of revolutions in modern 
capital cities; of the nocturnal vibration of arsenals and 
workshops beneath their violent electric moons; of the 
greedy stations swallowing smoking snakes; of factories 
suspended from the clouds by their strings of smoke; of 
bridges leaping like gymnasts over the diabolical cutlery of 
sun-baked rivers ; of adventurous liners scenting the horizon ; 
of broad-chested locomotives prancing on the rails, like 
huge steel horses bridled with long tubes ; and of the gliding 
flight of aeroplanes, the sound of whose screw is like the 
flapping of flags, and the applause of an enthusiastic crowd.” 

Ha! Where is my breath? Like a portmanteau it has 
been separated from me in the surging crowd of admiration 
that has taken me off my feet as we shoot, SHOOT through 
the barrier—must I show my ticket ?—and we are hurried 
along the platform into the train that goes r-r-r-r-r-r R-R-R 
+ ttinn ttinn x pflhough! to an inscrutable destination 
whence no traveller returns—Pop. 

Marinetti, you are my friend. It was no coincidence that 
placed in my hands a copy of your organ, Lacerba, dated 
April Ist. It was fate. Now that I have seen your work, 
tingling with the energy of the uncounted centuries that 
have yet to pass over the heads of man, I know what it is 
to be alive. When I lay fretfully attempting to drown with 
pillows the note of the steam-riveter in New York, how it 
might have comforted me to know that it was your spirit, 
and not the senseless steel, that was rapping at the porches 
of my ear! How foolish not to have divined your approach 
in the nocturnal vibrations of the motor-omnibus, instead of 
sending for the builder to repair the cracks in the wall! 
It was you, you rogue, that sent me skidding down the 
descent that leads to Corneville, and not the brakes which 
went wrong and refused to stop me. If I had only known! 
Eleven days crossing the Atlantic in a yacht, and recrossing 
in twelve, why did I never divine your presence, instead of 
blaming every heathen god I had ever heard of and cursing 
the complete circle of horizon that seemed the only stable 
thing in existence ? Welcome, fierce and virile emblem of 
a new life! You have come—you are here—that is enough. 
Viva! 

Boccioni, you too have prised open my eyes with daggers, 
and propped my eyelids with timber lest they should ever 
again close on the somniferous aspect of my country’s art. 
Your sculpture, alas ! has not arrived, having been mistaken, 
as I understand, by the Customs authorities for engines of 
war. Your pictures are bully, and have a recherché feeling 
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about them. But stay! Your Dynamism of a Foot- 
baller—have I not seen something like it before? Yes, 
I am not deceived. The Dynamism of a Celt yclept Burne- 
Jones, imperfectly struggling for expression in a picture 
called King Cophetua, was undoubtedly ambient in the space 
from which your inspiration was drawn. Unhappy 
Boccioni! How could you have known that all was not 
pure emptiness, and that some particle of the spirit of this 
accursed Welshman had percolated into the celestial waters 
from which your feed-pump drew its great gurgling draughts ? 
Accidenti! Bulge afresh, brave boiler-belly with newer and 
ever-more-forceful intakes. Soffici, I salute you! Your 
Complymentaryism pictural (tray of fruit) and your Decom- 
position of a bottle and sugar basin are on a par with your 
Typographical simultaneousness. All amazing. Your 
Simulianeous dynamism of an Apaches’ Ball puzzles me a 
little—why is this one singled out for the distinction of being 
called a Ball—why not all the others? I tremble and am 
still. Ah! I see daylight—the preface. “I allow the 
sinuosities,” you say, “ the interruptions, the rush of straight 
lines and curves, to follow the direction which the movement 
of bodies impress on them.” Wonderful people, these 
Apaches! ‘‘ We shal! thus succeed,” you continue, “ to 
emerge at last from the heartrending continuity of the 
Greek, Gothic, and Michelangelesque figure.” Soffici, you 
are right there. You have given Terpsichore a new lease of 
life. You ought to get to know Mr. Strang. Severini, 
darling, you really ought to write things up on the wall. 
“Cafe 10” is quite misleading in connection with the 
Dynamism of the 4th of July—or is it the 14th? The 
catalogue gives both versions. If it is the 14th, it should 
have been “ Absinthe 10f.” If the 4th, “‘ Whiskey, $100 ”— 
at least. “Cafe 10” is not like you. Your Sound of the 
Argentine Tango is more convincing, and your Dynamic 
decomposition of the portrait of the poet Marinetti, with the 
assistanceof real bits of newspaper, black velvet and whisker, 
possibly flattering. But a little more petrol would probably 
bring out greater expression. You want a trifle more of the 
Zang Tumb Tumb to keep you in line with the main body. 
Or perhaps a change of theme would bring you up to the mark 
again. There are several invigorating brands at your 
disposal while visiting these shores, such as ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” or The Silence of Dean Maitland. I 
think you want a change. 

Balla, Giacomo Balla, you have shown me what was wrong 
with creation from the beginning. It was that you were not 
there. Your helping hand, your Réntgen eye, would have 
anticipated a thousand errors in dynamism, rotation, 
decomposition, synthesism, and Chaos knows what else, 
that in the course of centuries have led to the most monstrous 
effects. The birth of Titian and Sir Edward Poynter could 
never have taken place had your unerring insight assisted 
in the formation of the universe. The smell of cheese would 
have been quite different, and the echoes of unuttered 
syllogisms would have materialised like flowers and con- 
verted the Sahara and portions of Clapham into a garden. 
Measles would only have existed on canvas, interchangeable 
sporadically with the trajectory of the evening Press. Tur- 
bine among painters, may your revolutions never grow less ! 

Welcome, thrice welcome, brave nephews of Garibaldi, 
to our cittd morta, our city of bricks and mortar. Welcome 
to our museums—* Cemetries,” as you call them—* public 
dormitories where one sleeps for ever side by side with 
deserted or unknown beings”! Welcome to our academies, 
the private asylums of our uninspired! Welcome, lastly, 
to our bosoms, broad with the beef of baronial acres, and 
take a short rest from your arduosities, lulled by the sharp 
crackles of jealousy from the pitiful humbugs who have 





sought in vain to imitate you! Next week the curtain goes 
up at Burlington House, and the annual drama will be once 
again unfolded that enthrals our national attention. Til] 
then you are ours. 

RANDALL Daviess. 


THE MOB 


NTIL evidence is forthcoming, I am determined 
| | to think that The Mob (now being acted—and well 
acted—by Miss Horniman’s company at the 
Coronet Theatre) is a very early play which has lain in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s drawer fifteen years. Its theme was a burning 
one when the Boer war was on, and I like to think of him 
as a young man sitting down to write this play, champion- 
ing the loyalty of those who dared cry “ stop the war.” 
I regret that an MSS., then so opportune, should have 
vainly gone the round of the managers during the Khaki 
campaign ; but since this had to be, I like to suppose that 
it is now only a sense of the importance of the principles 
the play upholds which has induced Mr. Galsworthy to 
allow an early work to be performed otherwise unworthy 
of him. For, however belated, the play does deal with 
a theme which has permanent significance : it is the conflict 
between two kinds of patriotism, and more generally between 
“the mob” and the lonely propagandist—the theme of 
The Enemy of the People (“* the majority is always wrong’), 
though in that play the patriotism in question was local, 
not national. The Mob is therefore not out of date; let 
anyone who is inclined to talk about slaying the slain and 
buried reflect what an arch-body-snatcher and resurrec- 
tionist Father Time is. But it is particularly unfortunate 
in this case that the play should not have nicked its moment, 
for while it might then have passed as a bold contribution 
to a bitter controversy, it must now be judged as a work of 
art, and it cannot stand that test. 

Stephen Moor (Mr. Milton Rosmer was, I felt, exactly 
what Mr. Galsworthy meant his hero to be) is a young 
Minister of State at a time when England declares war 
upon a weak, semi-civilised nation. He sacrifices his career, 
his friends, the affection of his family, and ultimately his 
life, in protesting against a policy which he feels to be 
barbarous, greedy, and unjust. It is particularly difficult 
for him to take publicly such a line, because his wife comes 
of a military family; her father is in the War Office, her 
brothers soldiers. Stephen Moor is, in fact, surrounded 
with the sort of people who understand his conduct least ; 
to whom any man who weighs the rights and wrongs of 
his country’s cause when Englishmen are actually suffering 
and dying for it at the front, let alone one who openly 
sympathises with the enemy’s side of the quarrel, appears 
inevitably as the most unpleasant, incomprehensible com- 
pound of traitor and prig. Honestly, they can only account 
for such an attitude in a public man by supposing him pos- 
sessed by an itch to make himself out better than his neigh- 
bours or a fellow who wants advertisement at any cost. 
Now, there are two kinds of patriots; one who feels that 
‘““my country right or wrong” is the only motto for a man 
with generous, warm, human feelings, and another who 
might say he could not love his country so much loved he 
not her honour more. Stephen is such a patriot. He 
knows he cannot stop the war, but he is determined that 
“history shall not say when England did this thing not 4 
voice was raised in protest.” He feels, too, though his 
efforts will be vain, that they are the birth-throes of 4 
finer kind of national consciousness. Why, he asks, should 
not a country behave to another with the chivalry and fair- 
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ness everybody admits the strong should show to the weak ? 
And if love of one’s country is so high a virtue, why crush 
it in a little nation? He judges his country’s conduct 
by the standards we apply to individuals, and it must be 
confessed that so tested all nations come out pretty badly. I 
am sure if you or I met Britannia and Germania in the flesh, 
we should dislike them very much. What a couple of 
vulgar, greedy, hoity-toity-touchy old women they would 
be! Can’t you imagine them talking incessantly about 
their pedigrees, swaggering about their acres and incomes, 
and if they thought they had been done out of half-a-crown 
flying into a vindictive fluster and swearing they would be 
in the workhouse next; vilely inconsiderate both of them 
to people in their power; bridling like turkey-cocks, with 
panic in one eye and menace in the other when they came 
up against anyone formidable. The behaviour of nations 
is certainly inferior to that of the better sort of people 
in them. They are generally to be admired only for 


their strength, and this is precisely the quality which 


excites the patriotism of “the mob.” 

Mr. Galsworthy has set out to draw an heroic figure in 
conflict with this kind of patriotism. A hero is always 
difficult to draw ; it is so easy, and so fatal, to be sentimen- 
tal about him. Among my readers there must be many 
who indulge in day-dreams, and some of them will know the 
kind of day-dream which is woven round the idea of how 
nice it would be to be martyred. To stand up in the eye 
of the world, protesting to the last, vehement, firm, too 
lofty to retaliate, a victim of blind stupidity that only knows 
too late what it has done—such a dream is often found a 
pleasant variant to visions of prodigious personal triumphs. 
Bad fiction, bad plays—one recognises the source of their 
inspiration ; they are such stuff as day-dreams are made of. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Stephen Moor is a more objective study, 
but there hangs about the play a flavour of the day-dream. 
The dramatist has placed him in circumstances which should 
make his ordeal particularly cruel; he had to sacrifice the 
affection and respect of those he cares for most; well and 
good. But Mr. Galsworthy has not made the painfulness 
of these scenes rasping enough. The quarrel over the 
dinner table on which the curtain rises is not excruciating ; 
the scenes afterwards between Stephen and his wife when she 
tries to restrain him from starting on his anti-war campaign are 
flat; he is gentle, dignified, and depressed; she is reproachful 
and depressed; consequently, we are depressed. Their 
characters are not endowed with that urgent temperamental 
directness which brings truth out dramatically in such a 
contest ; each antagonist only represents languidly a point 
of view. 

All through Stephen remains, in a weak sense, a 
dignified, pathetic figure. His election committee throws 
him over (Act IL.), he is pelted with orange peel and stones 
(Act III.), his servants give notice, his wife leaves him 
(Act IV., Scene I.), and when a British victory occurs a 
mafficking mob enters his house for a spree (Act IV.), 
carries him round on its shoulders singing “ What’s the 
matter with Stephie,” and then, when he abuses it, kills 
him. (This assault was not well stage-managed.) The 
frightened revellers melt away; but one remains to lay a 
paper Union Jack upon the breast of the dead, genuine 
patriot. Lastly, the curtain rises to enable us to read a 
laudatory inscription upon a bronze statue of the young 
statesman. The fickleness of public opinion is proved, 
and here you will say are sufferings enough to enable us to 
estimate the metal of a hero. No; in effect they are merely 
circumstances flattering to a vanity which imagines itself 
in his place. His sufferings are like the halo which in an 
old-fashioned print of a drowned Christian martyr hovers 


above the dark waters where she floats, “ young and so 
fair.” Everything that happens to him is most becoming ; 
his wife leaves him with the words “ You are too noble for 
me” on her lips; he exhibits a sympathetic modesty— 
““Do you suppose I compare myself with the meanest private 
out there?” he says (a false note in a man who is supposed 
to be sustained by the conviction that he is fighting to bring 
a finer patriotism into the world); he is struck by a stone, 
which stamps his forehead with the red seal of courage, 
not by rotten eggs. The fault of the play is that Moor’s 
sufferings are distinctly decorative, and Mr. Galsworthy 
has not spared either the accessories which add the external 
touch of pathos ; his little daughter (always in her “ nighty”’) 
who runs babbling in and out (and very prettily Miss Phyllis 
Bourke did it), the timely strains of street music, the snap of 
a wine-glass in Stephen’s steady hand (Act I.), which betrays 
the stress of emotion. But the inward stress of his struggle 
and the pathos of that was not “done” at all. Heroes 
are often pathetic. A fine man losing his fineness in a 
raucous nerve-wracking wrangle, sacrificing not only his 
peace but his virtues and dignity to a cause—that is the 
spectacle which makes us thrill and weep. Orange peel 
and an occasional stone are trifles ; it is in the deeper humili- 
ations, in finding himself open to ridicule, unable to meet 
at all points the other side, compelled to bluff and juggle 
however right in the main, in discovering that he appeals 
to those he does not respect as much as he does his enemies 
—it is in such experiences the bitterness of standing alone 
lies. If in Act IL, instead of being discarded by his local 
caucus, an incident which might have been taken for granted, 
we had seen cranks and ninnies flocking round Stephen 
Moor, as his father-in-law prophesied they would; if in 
Act III. he had returned home fagged out for one night’s 
rest and had had to parry the interminable nagging of a 
bitter, faithful woman, we should have got a better notion 
of what he was going through. 

It is a common device of dramatists to suggest the climax 
of a hero’s sacrifice by making his wife leave him. But 
our sense of this tragedy depends entirely upon the idea 
they have previously succeeded in giving us of the wife in 
question, and they often forget this. The relation which 
is to be sacrificed must be carefully prepared. Katherine 
Moor was just a conventional wife who could not live with 
her husband after her brother had been killed in the war. 
We only saw husband and wife when they were out of 
sympathy ; what she was to him at other times had to be 
taken for granted, while she was never exhibited as a 
character for whom it would be very painful to part. 

In Act III. Mr. Galsworthy succumbed to the bedroom 
scene! Only in this case it was staged with great austerity— 
the bedroom had no bed in it. The point of the now almost 
universal stage bedroom is, in comedy, the curious pleasure 
of gazing upon a bed, in scenes of high emotion, that the 
heroine may without incongruity let down her back hair 
like the old tragedy queens. So there were Mrs. Moor 
and her sister-in-law, their hair ringing out like wild bells 
to the night, the latter seeing a vision of her husband dying 
by a gun on the field of battle, and the former offering 
connubial caresses, as a bribe to cease his agitation, to a 
husband presumably hoarse and battered from the hustings. 
In Stephen Moor’s ruthful departure from the room, leaving 
his wife fallen forward in shame upon the absent bed, there 
was something which reminded me of King Arthur. There 
is no true pathos in this situation. The best scene in the 


play was that in which Stephen’s father-in-law tells him 
that England has won a victory, and then, that Katherine’s 
brother has been killed; Mr. Lomas acted the old general 
well. 


DesMoND MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just been reading Mr. Michael Sadler’s trans- 
I lation (Constable, 6s. net) of Kandinsky’s Art of 

Spiritual Harmony, and I recommend it to all those 
who are doubtful as to the sincerity of the leaders of the 
latest art movements. Many of their followers, like many of 
most people’s followers, are prize asses; but some of the 
outstanding men are as serious as Turner or Van Gogh. 
But the surprising thing about Kandinsky—whose pictures, 
at any rate at first sight, are unintelligible to me and remind 
me of enlarged photographs of bacteria—is that he is not 
merely serious, but religious. Time has brought its vengeance 
with a vengeance. It is now the art-for-art’s-sakers who are 
old fashioned, and the young leader of the latest Munich 
school preaches doctrines which might warm the heart of a 
Tolstoi or a Max Nordau. 

* * * 

Doctrines, I say. I do not suggest that Tolstoi would 
have regarded Kandinsky’s pictures with favour, or that the 
two men would apply their principles in the same way. On 
the later Beethoven, for example, they certainly would not 
agree. But on the broad issue of the purpose of art they 
have a good deal in common. “ Modern artists,” observes 
Mr. Sadler, “are beginning to realise their social duties. 
They are the spiritual teachers of the world.” Great 
artists have never had any illusions on the subject. But 
how it would have excruciated the jeunesse poudrée of the 
nineties—when Art was concerned with dead roses, faded 
lilies, men who had lost their hope and women who had 
lost their virtue—had they known that a time was near when 
morals and artistic revolutionism would walk hand in 
hand. Hear this excellent Kandinsky : 

This all-important spark of inner life to-day is at present only a 
spark. Our minds, which are even now only just awakening after 
years of materialism, are infected with the despair of unbelief, of lack 
of purpose and ideal. The nightmare of materialism, which has turned 
the life of the universe into an evil, useless game, is not yet past ; it 
holds the awakening soul still in its grip. 

He finds most representative art materialistic, and he 
traces the intrigues and jealousies and greeds of academic 
artists to their absence of a spiritual ideal. Art is but a 
mighty element in the spiritual life, “a complicated but 
definite and easily definable movement forwards and 
upwards.” “Veiled in obscurity are the causes of this 
need to move ever upwards and forwards, by sweat of the 
brow, through sufferings and fears ” ; but “‘ the man who does 
not strive tirelessly, who does not fight continually against 
sinking, will mentally and morally go under.” 

* * * 

He brings all kinds of things into the service of his argu- 
ment—a little theosophy, a little spiritualism, a little 
psychology. And his argument is on behalf of an art of form 
and colour, akin to music, which will express the subtlest 
incidents in the inner life of the spirit. In so far as the 
element of beauty in landscape speaks to the soul there is 
a place for representative art which reproduces the essential 
quality in landscape; though, like programme music, 
painting of which the only idea is the utmost possible 
imitative exactitude is bound to be futile. But the artist 
who would use the fullest capacities of his art 


must be blind to distinctions between recognised or unrecognised 
conventions of form, deaf to the transitory teaching and demands of 
his particular age. He need only watch the trend of the inner need and 
hearken to its words alone. Then he will with safety employ means 
both sanctioned and forbidden by his contemporaries. All means are 
sacred which are called for by the inner need. All means are sinful 
which obscure that inner need. 


— 


And he himself ‘is seeking a notation, like that of music, 
by which he can express his thoughts and emotions. For, 
he says (I remember the fascination house-painters’ samples 
had for me when I was a child), “ A yellow triangle, a blue 
circle, a green square, or a green triangle, a yellow circle, a 
blue square—all these are different and have different 
spiritual values,” and “ the appeal of an upright triangle is 
more steadfast and quiet than that of one set obliquely on 
its side.” This latter observation may be paralleled out of 
Schopenhauer, who, in his Essay on Aésthetics, remarks on 
the steadfast and soothing quality in upright things. “It 
is,” says he, “its erect attitude which delights us at once 
in the plant world,” and suggests that we find refreshment 
in seeing the law of gravity directly defied. 


* + * 


That composition in pure colour may have a strong appeal 
is no new idea. To Baudelaire and Rimbaud colours had 
sounds, and sounds colours; and the possibility of magic- 
lantern symphonies was, if I remember rightly, mooted by 
the late H. R. Haweis in his Music and Morals. Kandin- 
sky’s aim is to find “ a common language of colour and line 
which shall stand alone as the language of sound and beat 
stands alone, without recourse to natural form or represen- 
tation.” He (or someone else) may succeed; or he may 
find that all he can do is to invent “ a shorthand of his own,” 
a set of signs which will be incomprehensible until we have 
learnt them, and as dead as the swastika when we have 
learnt them. He is trying to do without natural forms 
what Blake did with natural forms. At present his pictures 
are, to me, like the music of Schénberg, puzzling, though full 
of character. But is he right in thinking that arrangements 
of line other than straightforward geometrical patterns, to 
which he objects, can be evolved de novo from the mind 
without reference to natural objects ? Do we not inevitably 
start from and pursue, consciously or unconsciously, forms 
we have already seen in Nature or in Art ? And however we 
make them, will not all designs, however chaotic, remind the 
observer of forms he knows? The drawing on the dedica- 
tory page of this book, for example, conveys to me the idea 
of aspiration merely because it presents something roughly 
like people scaling an airy ladder or tree, and the drawing on 
page 21 contains a white section looking like a simplification 
of some flying spirit-form of Blake’s. Even if it be true that 
the spirit can speak in abstract forms as in abstract sounds 
(and many people are not yet satisfied that all music that 
speaks at all to us cannot, at however many removes, be 
referred back to the sounds of Nature), Kandinsky still 
has the difficulty of “ getting across the footlights ” properly, 
of convincing us that his forms really are abstract. If, for 
instance, he avoids drawing a cow, but gives me the impres- 
sion instead that he is drawing decomposing microbes, he 
has not got very far forward. These questions I will not 
pursue here, but I will say that the book (it is excellently 
translated) deserves study as the serious work of a single- 
minded—though conceivably misdirected—artist. 


* * * 


The title of the English book is not good. If I remember 
rightly, the literal translation of the German translation 
would be “ The Spiritual in Art.” This is a horse of another 
colour. The title Mr. Sadler has hit upon has a crankish 
air. It might have been chosen by that master of “ uplift ” 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, whose suggestions as to getting 
In Tune With The Infinite have brought consolation to 
hundreds of thousands of souls on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But perhaps you have not read bis works. 

Sotomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The House in Demetrius Road, By J. D. Beresrorp. 


Heinemann. 6s. 

The Judgment of Eve, By May Srnciarr. Hutchinson. 
6s. 

Full Swing. By Frank Dansy. Cassell. 6s. 


Martin Bond had called at the suburban house in Deme- 
trius Road to apply for a secretaryship to Robin Greg, a 
rising young Scottish politician. He was given the post and 
prepared to leave : 


‘Greg looked at him with a strange touch of eagerness. 

“Ach! you needn’t be goin’ yet,” he said. “If ye'll just excuse 
me a moment, I have something to attend to... .”” He was out of 
the room before he had completed his sentence. He shut the door care- 
fully behind him. Martin heard him cross the hall to a room opposite 
to that in which he had waited. Then that door also was noisily closed. 

Martin interested himself in looking round at the books. 


In less than five minutes, however, Greg was back again. His 
manner was changed. He was now full of high spirits and a rather 
coarse jocularity. He began to talk volubly about the books. . . . 


Not on this occasion nor for some time after he had taken 
up his residence in Demetrius Road did Bond guess what 
was wrong with the house ; and he gathered nothing from 
the strange silences of Maggie Hamilton, sister to Greg’s 
deceased wife, who was housekeeping at “‘ Garrods.” But 
when in the middle of the night he was awakened by noises, 
and going to the door found Greg crawling upstairs singing, 
his eyes were opened. Thence onward Mr. Beresford’s 
story centres round the struggle of wills between the con- 
genital alcoholic Greg and his two companions who try to 
save him and his career. 

The summary is bald. Any summary of this book is 
bound to look bald. These three people are, to all intents 
and purposes, the only characters in the story, and the 
“action” all takes place in and about the house. A less 
skilful writer than Mr. Beresford might have made a very 
dull book of it; a less balanced writer might have made 
a very inhuman one. But Mr. Beresford handles his 
materials with very great skill. By the smallest and 
most restrained touches he conveys the brooding horror of 
this house with its demon; there is not a tinge of me'o- 
drama, of heightening for effect; and yet, on the other 
hand, the restraint of the treatment never becomes so 
chilly as to reduce the characters to the level of puppets. 
The dual personality of the drink-sodden Greg is depicted 
with extraordinary success. Though we see little of it, we 
are conscious throughout of the kindly, humorous and 
brilliantly able man beneath the morose dipsomaniac, with 
his bitter jeers and his diabolical stratagems for con- 
cealing and ministering to his vice; and the relations 
between Martin and Margaret are developed with con- 
sumate delicacy. Every sentence of the dialogue grips one, 
and assists the progress of the story, and though everything 
happens as, given the people and the circumstances, we are 
convinced it would, we are never quite certain beforehand 
what is going to happen. And, strangest of all, in spite of 
the horror of the theme, Mr. Beresford’s sense of proportion 
is such that he does not leave the reader sick or even de- 
pressed. For he is a born novelist, and his real subject is 
not alcoholism, but human nature. 

_Miss Sinclair prefaces her collection of tales with a defen- 
sive introduction. ‘“* People,”’ she says, “‘ who take up this 
book under the impression that it is a book of short stories 
will be disappointed,” and she objects to the “ canons of 
the short story” being applied to them. She proceeds to 
Say that one of her stories “ would have lost by any words 





that could conceivably have been added to it”; that the 
subject of another “ required the precise amount of room 
that has been given him”; and that the whole group of 
tales are “‘ tales of a transition period, the passing to a more 
intense and more concentrated form.” But why all this 
to-do about it? We are not very well up in canons of any 
kind, and if anyone asked us to define a short story we should 
describe it as a story that is short. Whatever subtleties 
of classification may exist in Miss Sinclair’s mind we cer- 
tainly do not think that any new category need be invented 
for the narratives in this volume. They are short stories 
of the higher magazine type, and very good ones. There is 
The Judgment of Eve, an especially good example. The 
subject—the wearing effect of poverty on a clerk and the 
collapse of his wife under repeated child-births—is one of a 
sort familiar in the writings of the “ dull monotony ”’ school 
of literature. Miss Sinclair avoids cheap cynicism, exag- 
gerated sentimentality and unnatural gloom. The 
characters of Aggie and her husband are well outlined ; the 
story is told with some subtlety and in a competent style ; 
but there is nothing in it which calls for defence or ex- 
planation. Take The Prodigal Son again. The millionaire 
pork-packer, formerly a wastrel, arranges a surprise return 
to the old home. From outside the window he hears his 
mother and sisters, unconseious of his reformation, dis- 
cussing the sacrifices they have made for him and will have 
to make again when he comes back. Resolving to settle his 
whole fortune on them he goes off into the night. 


So with a quick step he went back by the way he had come, out of 
the place where the dead had buried her dead—until the Day of Judg- 
ment. 


That ending is rather ineffective, though the preceding 
scene is very movingly described: but one way or the 
other the story is not unusual. Much the best thing in the 
book is The Wrackham Memoirs. Miss Sinclair is usually 
at her best in writing of literary people. Her picture of 
the egotistical popular novelist who, dying, saddles his 
would-be son-in-law, a man of genius, with the horrible 
task of editing his Life and Letters, is convincing ; and the 
story is developed so vigorously that we certainly agree 
with Miss Sinclair in deploring the decision of the editor 
who insisted on “ cutting it” before publishing it. But it 
remains merely good workmanlike magazine work, lacking 
the power—of emotion, of thought or of language—which 
makes stories, whatever their length, literature. 

When on the first page of Full Swing we learn that Agatha 
Marley, in order to revivify her father’s poor languid orchids, 
lets nice cold, fresh air in upon them, we expect her career 
to be full of mistakes ; for otherwise why was the episode 
there ? She does make mistakes. She marries, instead of 
the family lawyer Andrew M‘Kay, the Irish peer Lord 
Grindelay. We do not suggest that it is necessarily an 
error to marry an Irishman instead of a Scotchman ; but 
Andrew was reliable, whilst the peer was a weak man, with 
a taste for drink and low company. Having married him 
Agatha handled him so inefficiently that he went from bad 
to worse ; she handled her step-sister, Monica, so badly that 
Monica eloped with a soldier ; she handled her niece, Eunice, 
so badly as to try and force her to marry a young M‘Kay 
whom she did not love ; and instead of promoting the union 
of her son Desmond with her niece Eunice, she placed such 
obstacles in their way that the depressed Desmond was 
lured into a marriage with a scheming harridan, and went 
out to the war. Though reported killed, he did not die ; 
the harridan turned out a bigamist ; and in the end Agatha 
died and Desmond and Eunice were married, the latter 
insisting on looking after the child of the first (pseudo) 
marriage. Desmond was more sinned against than sinning ; 
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and when he failed the Little-Go (sic) at Oxford it was not 
because his brain was empty, but because “ his heart was 
full.” The moral of the story is unexceptionable, and the 
characters occasionally have some slight semblance of life. 


THE GRAND MANNER 


The Wellesley Papers, By the Editor of the Windham 
Papers. 2 vols. Herbert Jenkins. 32s. 


It was Mr. Kipling who discovered that proconsuls prance, 
and no one should know better. There is something about 
the temporary occupation of an Oriental throne that unfits 
its tenants for a more even gait, and since high stepping is 
unpopular in English politics their later careers are often 
flavoured with a bitter taste of failure. When a satrap is 
returned empty from his province, there is no sadder sight 
than his continued efforts ; Nature spares to extinct volcanoes 
the indignity of a prolonged activity on half-pay. There is 
no failure so dismal as a successful man, and the after-lives 
of viceroys have all the bitterness of fallen royalty without 
any of its faintly romantic dignity. Of this depressing type 
the Marquess Wellesley is a conspicuous and familiar 
instance; he reached his greatest eminence in Calcutta 
before he was forty, and for the remainder of a long life he 
revolved gloomily round Dublin Castle and the Foreign 
Office in the hopeless endeavour to live within his reputation. 
A protracted bearing of the White Man’s Burden not infre- 
quently afflicts the carrier with a stiff neck and a high 
stomach. These are the industrial diseases of Empire, but 
they are fatal to the disabled worker’s chances of subsequent 
employment: it is the Curzon touch. When a sub-tropical 
magnate returns to St. Stephen’s on his way to Westminster 
Abbey he is apt to discover that his gifts are more easily 
demonstrable from the throne than across the floor and to 
observe with disgust the decline of the terror of the back- 
blocks into a supernumerary on the Front Bench. In that 
position a man falls back upon his education ; he will begin 
by reading Thucydides for political purposes, but a few 
years will see him translating Catullus. When he cannot 
speak, he reads; and when he can no longer read, he 
writes. It is always significant that Wellesley published his 
juvenilia at the age of eighty. 

The accident of birth has cast across all his achievement the 
long shadow of the Duke of Wellington ; one should not have 
eminent brothers if one proposes to be eminent oneself. 
Wellesley lived his life under a cloud which he shares with 
Quintus Cicero and Mr. Gerald Balfour, but it is possible to 
discern beneath it a tolerably brilliant career. He emerged 
after a polite education into the world of Irish politics and 
entered the Irish House of Lords in the days when Dublin 
was a capital, before Mr. Pitt had established the money- 
changers in its Parliament. His observations on the subject 
of Irish volunteers are not uninteresting, since volunteering 
is once more in fashion west of Holyhead. “ The assembly 
of the volunteers,”’ he informed the House in 1783, “ has 
sat for nearly three weeks with all the forms of Parliament ; 
and will any noble Lord say that they have no intention to 
infringe the privileges of Parliament and to attempt the total 
extinction of the laws of the land?” And fifteen years 
later he received from Lord Auckland a report that is even 
more topical: “the Orange Boys, as they are called in 
Ireland, are growing numerous (above 30,000) and are most 
inveterate against the United Irish. They are a dangerous 
species of ally ; however, to a certain degree it is necessary 
to‘use them.”’ Ireland is as unchanging as the East. Twelve 


months after his Irish début Mornington secured the support 
of a minimum of Devonshire freeholders and appeared in 
the House of Commons as member for Beer ; like all young 


— 


men with a future, he specialised in a remote subject, and 
delivered a maiden speech on the Indian administration of 
Warren Hastings. Nine years later he obtained recognition 
as a Privy Councillor and Commissioner of the Board of 
Control. In those days the road to the East lay through 
Leadenhall Street, and young men who commended them- 
selves to the company might look forward with confidence 
to a wealthy middle age. He was now involved in an elabor- 
ate manceuvre for high office ; a great part of these volumes 
is filled with letters, whose sole value is that they display 
the working of the machine of patronage. But there 
comes a point at which the diet of loaves and fishes is 
cloying to the historian ; the eternal feeding of the multitude, 
which was the main business of the eighteenth century, is 
a monotonous spectacle, and the editor can do little to 
provide us with a change of scene. Eventually, after a 
protracted campaign across the Front Bench and up the 
back stairs, Mornington obtained his deserts and became 
Governor-General of India with an English peerage and the 
title of Baron Wellesley. The Meredithian interlude of 
his private life was closed by his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Roland, and he sailed for India by the Cape, leaving his wife 
to look after his children and his country to deal as best 
it could with the French Republic. From 1797 to 1805 he 
played with distinction the part for which he had been 
cast by Mr. Pitt, whilst his brother earned under him an 
increasing reputation as a Sepoy General. His correspond- 
ence at this period is less uninteresting than at almost any 
other ; he was kept posted by friends at home in the course 
of European affairs, and he sent in return dissatisfied 
portraits of Anglo-Indian society, “ so vulgar, ignorant 
rude, familiar, and stupid as to be disgusting and intolerable ; 
especially the ladies, not one of whom, by-the-bye, is even 
decently good-looking.” Perhaps it would be unkind to 
add that the East is as unchanging as Ireland. These 
sorrows of monarchy do not weigh hardly on kings, because 
kings are necessarily semi-educated, but Wellesley was an 
able man and felt his position acutely. It is interesting to 
learn that the Anti-Jacobin sold 2,300 copies weekly, and 
Pitt’s full Irish policy, which was interrupted by the con- 
science of George III., has never been better summarised 
than in a letter by Lord Hawkesbury: “he proposes to 
give Ireland one hundred members in the House of Commons 
and thirty in the House of Lords; to give the Catholics 
(if possible) the little that remains to be given them; to 
establish an equality of trade in all respects between the two 
countries.” The punctuation of this passage, as printed by 
the Editor, destroys all meaning, although it may be a 
faithful reproduction of his authority. In 1800 Wellesley 
received the crowning insult of a step in the Irish peerage— 
his “double-gilt potato ”’—and his temper, which was being 
tried in the attempt to reconcile Leadenhall Street to the 
forward policy of the Mahratta War, descended from high 
wrath to puerility. Six years later he landed in England 
as a sort of Scipio Asiaticus and re-entered the eternal game 
of Cabinet-making. In 1809 he made an effective appear- 
ance in Spain as Ambassador to the Junta and applied his 
imperative diplomacy to his languid ally, and on his return, 
since foreign policy was Spanish policy, he was very properly 
promoted to the Foreign Office. In his correspondence as 
Foreign Secretary there are two passages of supreme interest : 
a long review of the European and American situation which 
he submitted to Wellington in 1811, and the romantic story 
of an attempt to rescue Ferdinand VII. from his French 
prison, in which British warships flit up and down the Breton 
coast and Vendean veterans roam in a mysterious darkness. 
In 1812 he resigned because of undue economies effected in 
the provision for the Peninsular War, and survived by thirty 
years the date at which his career ceased to possess any but 
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a family interest. These two volumes are large, well- 
illustrated, and intelligently edited ; if it was worth doing, 
it has been well done, but it may be doubted whether seven 
hundred pages is not too big a price to pay for a dozen 
passages of general interest. The Windham Papers were the 
revelation of a man who had been neglected ; the Wellesley 
Papers had been neglected also, but there was no need to 
reveal them. 


MR. MALLOCK’S STATISTICS 


Social Reform as related to Realities and Delusions: an 
Examination of the Increase and Distribution of Wealth 
from 1801 to 1910. By W. H. Matiockx. Murray. 
6s. net. 


Mr. Mallock was a distinguished essayist, and, when he is 
wielding against Marxian economics and Single Tax doctrines 
the weapons with which modern Socialism has provided him, 
his polemic is not without force. Were his book confined to 
such matter or to a theoretic examination of Socialism, we 
might have passed it quietly by; but when we saw how 
proudly he announced that he was going to deal with 
“ realities’ we could not but speculate with some faint 
wonder whether we were at last to mect with an effective 
attack on Socialists and social reformers. Alas! the 
greatest “ delusion” which we met with in the book was 
Mr. Mallock’s delusion that he is a statistician. Plain 
truth is sometimes the kindest, and it is the blunt fact that 
Mr. Mallock has not the very faintest notion of how to handle 
figures. A sound instinct has taken him to the right sources, 
but he has pulled out figures in handfuls and scattered them 
over his pages in the simple faith that any collection of 
integers constitutes a fact. In a delightful misprint he 
speaks of “ mines other than wool”; statistically he has 
gone a-woolgathering. 

On page 59 he says that there are “nearly 11,200,000 
incomes separately earned or received in England and Wales 
(exclusive of the wages of women, lads, and girls).” In 
fact, a comparison of the Census figures for 1901 and 1911 
shows that there were in 1910 about 9,500,000 occupied 
males over 20 years of age, and under 500,000 males retired, 
pensioned, or living on their own means. Mr. Mallock has 
over-estimated the number of his male adults apparently by 
forgetting to deduct the occupied lads. His adult males of 
the working classes are put at 10,000,000, a clear over- 
estimate of 1,200,000, and of these 60 per cent. are stated to 
have incomes between 30s. and 62s. a week, 20 per cent. 
between 22s. and 30s., and 20 per cent. under 22s. These 
are said to be “ Board of Trade figures,” but they are not. 
Presumably they are built up on the results of the Earnings 
and Hours Enquiry of 1906, but these show that, out of 
a sample of 1,914,327 men over 20 years of age, 25°2 per cent. 
earned under 22s. a week, 33°4 per cent. between 22s. and 
30s., 40°1 per cent. between 30s. and 62s., and 1°3 per cent. 
over 62s. All the large trades in the country except agricul- 
ture and mining are included, but these latter would fall 
mainly into the first and third groups, and when we add in 
the large casual class, which was excluded from the enquiry, 
it is plain that Mr. Mallock’s estimates for the classes under 
22s. and over 30s. are badly out. On page 133 he says that the 
average weekly earnings are “10s. for girls, 13s. 6d. for 
boys, . . . 18s. for women, and 30s. for men.” In the 


Board of Trade sample they are 7s. 3d. for girls, 10s. 6d. for 
boys, 18s. 7d. for women, and 29s. for men; and as these 
returns were voluntary, it may safely be concluded that they 
were above the average. After this, that he should take 52 
— for the working year instead of a maximum of 50 is a 
trifle. 





The total number of the “ working classes” is put at 
16,500,000, including 10 per cent. of independent workers ; 
this is about a million too much, the independent workers 
being heavily over-estimated. Their total income is put 
at £1,050,000,000, including £20,000,000 from investments. 
If we take a million workers on their own account (including 
shopkeepers) earning from two to three pounds a week, 
we can deduce from Mr. Mallock’s figures that the income 
of the wage-earning classes was from 900 to 950 millions 
sterling per annum, which is simply fantastic. The closest 
analysis of the Board of Trade and all other relevant figures 
shows that the aggregate earnings of the working classes 
(including shop assistants and domestic servants, but 
excluding workers on own account) of the United Kingdom 
was, in cash and kind, nearer to 750 than to 800 million 
pounds in 1910. 

Mr. Mallock makes much use of the Census of Production 
Report, but his qualifications for handling it do not bear 
inspection. In a note on page 159 he warns us that “ it 
must always be noted that the term ‘ net value’ as used in 
the Census of Production means the total selling value 
minus the cost of raw materials.” As may be seen by 
reference to the Report itself, and especially to page 7, the 
phrase “ net value ” is not used to express this conception, 
“net output ” being the expression coined for the purpose. 
Neglect to note this has led Mr. Mallock into hopeless 
muddles. The note just quoted is appended to a sentence 
on the same page in which he says that “ in the year 1907 the 
total net value of all the goods produced for final use or 
enjoyment in this country was, by the time they reached the 
final buyers, about £1,600,000,000,” and on page 255 he 
remarks that “ the entire selling valuc of the output is, in 
round figures, 700 million pounds.” The former figure, in 
fact, represents “ selling value ” and the latter “ net output ”; 
we must add, with Mr. Mallock, that the latter figure only 
refers to manufacturing industries. Further, the Report 
itself, on page 30, estimates “ the value of the material goods 
consumed in 1907 in the United Kingdom, as delivered to 
consumers, at somewhat over £1,700,000,000.”" The Census 
figures for maintenance of capital and for new savings are 
also confused in their appropriation by Mr. Mallock. 

There are many other points which we had noted for 
criticism, but those we have dealt with must serve as a test 
of Mr. Mallock’s capacity for handling the “ realities” of 
statistics. One thing we can heartily commend him for, 
however, and that is his success in discovering in the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge two copies of the official report 
on the income tax of 1801. We hope that it will be repub- 
lished and made available for students. 


“ 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS 


The Tower of the Mirrors, and other Essays on the Spirit 
of Places. By Vernon Lez. John Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Vernon Lee’s many admirers will not need to be told that 
she is specially qualified, by wide artistic sympathies and 
knowledge, to write a book of essays “ on the spirit of places.” 
It would not be natural to read such a book through at a 
sitting: it is rather for leisurely and casual appreciation. 
It can be opened at random, almost always with a gratifying 
result (we speak that which we have tried). There is in it, 
indeed, a suggestion of preciosity ; there are also faults of 
carelessness, which accord ill with the studied charm of most 
of the writing; there are one or two grammatical errors, 
and in the very dedication you will find a reference to “ this, 
on the whole, best of all possible worlds ’’—a phrase strictly 
meaningless. But such blemishes are a minor matter, the 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW STORY 


THE WORLD SET FREE 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 
[May 8. 


*.* An imaginary history of the world for the next seventy or eighty years ; 
presenting a great conflict between the ancient traditions of law, property, and 
nationality, and the gigantic and revolutionary possibilities of science 


New Novel by Author of ‘‘ Father Ralph.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN, Author of ‘* Father 
Ralph.”’ 6s. 
*.* The scene of the story is an Irish agricultural district. It is greatly con- 


cerned with the vexed problem of mixed marriages, and, as was the case in 
Father Ralph,” the Irish priesthood is drawn with no hesitating hand. 


Highways and Byways in Shake- 
speare’s Country. py w. u. HUTTON. 


With Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Extra Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 





The Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward 


4 
Ellis, M.P. by arTHur TILNEY BASSETT. With 
a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net, 


Tue Frienpv.—" The biography which Mr. Tilney Bassett has produced is 
from beginning to end a most interesting record."’ 





Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last 
Century before the Christian Era. Lectures 
delivered in Oxford for the Common University Fund. By W. 
WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Author of ‘ Roman 
Festivals of the Republic,’ &c. 8vo, 5s. net. 








Marriage Ceremoniesin Morocco. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., Martin White 
Professor of Sociology in the University of London, Author of 
‘*The History of Human Marriage,'’ &c. 8vo. 12s, net. 


Tue Gtose.—"' It is a mine of exact and curious information obtained by 
Patient research a volume which is as exact and exhaustive in its facts 
as it is authoritative in the interpretation of them ; for Professor Westermarck 
has not been content with ascertaining the bare external facts, but has 
endeavoured to discover the ideas underlying them.” 


The Foundations of ‘Character. 


Being a Study of the Tendencies of the Emotions and Sentiments. 
By ALEXANDER F.SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. wat 


The Problem of Individuality. 
A Course of Four Lectures delivered before the University of 
London in October, 1913. By HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D., LL.D. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, 
and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Grascow HEeratp.— To exaggerate the importance of this volume would be 


as difficult as to give an adequate idea of its contents The book will 
probably long remain the standard work on tbe subject."’ 


Tue New Sratesman.—'* This astounding book, . . . Sir Thomas 
Whittaker has almost a genius for knowledge."’ 


Tue Fieip.—" One of the most valuable books that has been published on a 
subject of extreme importance.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: An Inde- 
pendent Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Trutu.—" This book will no doubt be widely read, both by Indians and by 
Englishmen interested in the country. It cannot be too widely read by both 
classes. The elements of the problem are impartially put before the reader.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 











mere notice of which is a tribute we should not pay to an 
author with less high aims or a less rigorous art. It would 
be difficult for anyone to withhold admiration from the 
literary qualities which have gone to the making of these 
graceful and sometimes more-than-graceful essays, the best 
way of reviewing which, perhaps, would be to give a list of 
their titles. As, however, there are thirty-five of these, we 
compromise on a casually selected six—* French Roads,” 
** Soror Aemulaque Romae,”’ “ Lavater’s House at Zurich,” 
““Werther’s Wetzlar,” ‘‘Convalescence at Pisa,” and 
** Vallombrosa.” 

Most people who have wandered in the Tyrol and Northern 
Italy have, we imagine, been impressed by the contrast 
between the fine, upstanding, clear-eyed men and women 
of the mountain stock and the comparatively depressed and 
sordid physical type of the Italians along the southern 
slopes of the mountains. It is specially interesting, it shows 
the individual straightforwardness of Vernon Lee’s outlook, 
that she records the opposite of this normal impression ; 
she writes of the Tyrolean country-folk : 

All of them, men and boys and women, had for my eyes, fresh from 
the light-hearted comeliness of Italy, that Teutonic look of sickness 
and suffering, of being Nature’s step-children, depressed and resigned, 
which Holbein contrived to give even to the full-blooded Englishmen 
and women of the truculent court of Henry VIII. 

There, agree with it or not, is a bit of real observation, 
real thought, and real knowledge—three rare gifts! We 
cannot but quote from the same essay the description of 
the lonely crucifix : 

The figure has slipped a little, and hangs forward, half out of the 
shrine, on its long nails, in a helpless, hopeless fashion. It is very 
rudely carved, but with infinite feeling in the wasted limbs and sunken- 
in flanks and bowed head ; it is the image not merely of the Saviour 
lingering in half-death after the hours of agony, but of Man crucified 
for ages in body and soul, the Man of Sorrows and Acquainted with 
Grief. One feels that such a work of art (for it is a work of art) is the 
outcome of passionate impersonal sentiment, that of the individual 
carver merely bringing to a focus that of a whole people. He has felt 
Christ’s agony to be such because his mother and grandmother have 
felt it so ; because in every church, at every cross-roads, since his earliest 
childhood, he had met images like this one, expressing that inconsolable 
suffering. 

We deliberately confine quotation to a single essay because 
it is fairer to give an adequate impression of one than stray 
sentences from several ; but the deficiency may be remedied 
by our readers for themselves, and will be so remedied by 
those who care to have brought to them either the reminder 
or the revelation of beautiful and significant places, to have 
captured for them that rare and elusive thing, infinitely rich 
in suggestion, the spirit of place. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Everyman’s Library. Nos. 665-700. Dent. 1s. net each. 


The latest batch of Everyman volumes is one of the 
best, and it is especially noteworthy in that it includes a 
number of volumes seldom, if ever, before made accessible 
in so cheap a form. It was enterprising to include Morier’s 
Hajji Baba in view of the cool reception other reprints of 
the book have had. Yet why the book is not on every 
reading man’s shelf we cannot imagine. It may or may 
not be true that Persians have refused to believe it was 
written by a European; for the same story has been told of 
Vathek and even of The Shaving of Shagpat. But the book 
is one of the best picaresque novels in existence : full of 
Oriental humour and colour, never dull for a page, and 
written in the most delightfully flowing English. That 
could scarcely be said of Malthus’ Essay on Population (it 
is quaint to see the title-page of this faced by the illuminated 
text from Milton: ‘‘ How charming is divine philosophy !”’), 
but that famous book, which was an inspiration to both 
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Darwin and Wallace, contains a great deal of hard thinking 
and good sense. As Mr. Layton says in his introduction, 
“few writers have been so much discussed as Malthus by 
persons who have never read his works.” Colley Cibber’s 
Apology for His Life is an out-of-the-way book well worth 
reviving, for Cibber was not such a dolt as Pope pretended, 
and was an admirable story-teller, even if he did over- 
estimate the excellence of his own plays. Dorothy Osborne’s 
Letters to Sir William Temple, so extremely well edited by 
Judge Parry, have in a very short time since their first 
publication taken their place with the classics of their kind ; 
and amongst other books very welcome in this cheap form 
are Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers (Colet, Erasmus, and More), 
Chretien de Troyes’ Eric and Enid, the Icelandic Saga of 
Grettir, and that moving book Pioneer Work for Women, by 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the woman who forced for her sex 
the entry into the medical profession. To this volume 
Mrs. Fawcett contributes an introduction. 

Keble’s Christian Year, we rejoice to see, is classified as 
Theology and not as Poetry. Mr. Rhys’s New Golden 
Treasury is a useful supplement to the old one, though the 
latter part of his collection is weak ; but we can find little 
fault with Miss S. L. Edwards’s extraordinarily compre- 
hensive Anthology of English Prose. Miss Edwards has 
chosen characteristic passages from her authors rather than 
mere purple patches. Whether it was worth while re- 
printing Paltock’s Peter Wilkins we doubt. The book had 
at one time an enormous popularity, but it is only an 
imitation of Gulliver’s Travels, and we cannot think that it 
will find a large public to-day. Other books included are 
the second and third volumes of Canon Roberts’s Livy, 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Turgeniev’s Liza, Dostoieffsky’s 
The Idiot, Richardson’s Pamela, Balzac’s The Country 
Parson, Hobbes’ Leviathan, and Froude’s vivacious Life of 
Disraeli. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Life of the Right Hon. John Edward Ellis, M.P. By Arrnur 


Titney Bassetr. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


It would not be easy to name a better example than John Edward 
Ellis of the Puritan in politics, a vanishing type which is described in 
a few paragraphs by Lord Bryce in his preface to this volume. Be- 
longing to the Society of Friends and to a family associated with the 
Midland Railway and the colliery industry in Leicester and Notting- 
ham, John Ellis entered Parliament in middle life, and became by 
assiduous study and practice a master of procedure and a quite dis- 
tinguished private member. He was a member of the parliamentary 
committee which enquired into the Jameson Raid, was on the unpopular 
side during the Boer War (and was scandalously treated in connection 
with one incident—a seizure of private letters by the military authorities 
in the Transvaal), and for the first year of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government held office as Under Secretary for India, being, inevitably, 
overshadowed by his chief, John Morley, then in the House of Com- 
mons. Throughout he is seen as a thoroughly honest and earnest 
politician, high-minded, and much less narrow in his sympathies than 
the Puritan is commonly supposed to be. From his letters you get 
next to nothing in the way of individuality, and only once does he 
become vivacious—when he gives his wife a description, by far the 
best thing in the book, of the introduction of Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill. John Ellis’s life deserved a record ; but is there ever any 
need for a full-length biography of such a man, who, for all his worth, 
adds nothing to the common stock of ideas or concrete achievement ? 
All purposes, we imagine, would be fully served by a little memorial 
volume of 100 pages or so. 


Fairies. By G. M. Fautpinc. Freedom. By A. Martin FREEMAN. 
Solitude. By Norman Gare. A Spark Divine. By R. C. 
Leumann. Childhood. By Auice MeyNnett. Romance. By 
Ernest Ruys. Love. By Giusert CANNAN. The Meaning of 
Life. By W.L.Courrney. Nature. By W.H. Davies. Trees. 
By Eveanor Farseon. Flowers. By J. Foorp. Poetry. By 
ARTHUR QuiLteR-Coucn. (The Fellowship Books.) Batsford. 
2s. each net. 

The latest booklets in this pleasing series continues the credo of 
the idealist of to-day. We notice an inconsistency, however, in the 
essays of Mr. Faulding and Mrs. Meynell. ‘“ Let us believe in fairies 














Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s List. 


The Passing of the Great 
Reform Bill. 


By J. R. M. BUTLER, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book narrates the events leading to the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1832, in the light of original documents, published and 
unpublished. It deals particularly with Lord Grey's difficulties with 
the King and in the Cabinet, and with the agitation in the country. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE. A Study 
of the European Alliance 1813-1823, as an Experiment in 
the International Organization of Peace. By WALTER 
ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PENN'S COUNTRY ; being Literary and Historical 
Studies of the Country of Penn, Milton, Gray, Burke, and the 
Disraelis. By E.5. ROSCOE. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This contains a detailed description of Burke's Parliamentary 
association with Buckinghamshire, and also an account of Shelley and 

his circle at Marlow in 1817. 


PAGEANT OF THE BIRTH, LIFE AND 
DEATH OF RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL 


OF WARWICK, K.G., 1389-1439. Edited by 
VISCOUNT DILLON, M.A., F.S.A., and W. H. ST. JOHN 
HOPE, Litt.D., D.C.L. Photo-Engraved from the original 
Manuscript in the British Museum by EMERY WALKER, F.S.A. 
4to, 21s. net. 

Prospectus, with specimen pages, sent on application. 


FLOWERING PLANTS OF THE RIVIERA. 
A Descriptive Account of 1,800 of the more interesting s 
By H.STUART THOMPSON, F.L.S. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 16 Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 


ENGLISH CHURCH LIFE FROM THE RES. 
TORATION TO THE TRACTARIAN MOVE- 


MENT. Considered in some of its neglected or forgotten 
features. By J. WICKHAM LEGG, D.Litt. (Honoris Causa), 
Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. vo, 6s. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. vo, és. net. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM 

THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT.  8vo. 

THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 16s. net. 

THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. 2 vols. 25s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW EDITION, revised and partly re-written by W. LLEWELLYN 

PREECE, Mem. Inst. C.E, Mem. Inst. EE. 


TELEGRAPHY. By the late Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., 
F.R,S., formerly Engineer-in-Chief and Electrician, Post Office 
Telegraphs ; and Sir J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A., K.C.M.G. 
With 256 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Text-Books of Science). 


NEW NOVEL BY P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


SNAKE AND SWORD. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, author of “ Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 








APRIL, 1914. Edited by HAROLD COX. Price 6s 

THE ISSUE OF KIKUYU. The MAGIC OR RELIGION? Dr. 
Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. R. R. Marett. 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE CURRENT LITERATURE. 

THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. Walter de la 


Mare. 

Prof. Dr. J. Hoops. ROWN COLONIES 
A_ FRENCH’ SATIRIST_ IN AND PROTECTORATES. Sir 

ENGLAND. Edmund Gosse, Charles Bruce. G.C M.G 

CB. THE NAVY AND THE 
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Shelley. P. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
CARMEN & MR. DRYASDUST 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 6s. 


“A st bout Cambridge, almost a story against Cambridge . . . . it hits Oxford as 
devwdip. - 2 Mr. Jorden has written a good story. . . He does it wittily,”—Daily News. 


OUR IRISH THEATRE 


By LADY GREGORY, 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


* A very attractive and human book . . . full of life and character. . . . A book that 
will be much valued in future for its glowing sincerity and spirit."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD 


By BARBARA S. MORGAN. 














5s. net. 
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and scientific lines. 
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as much as we can,” says the former, in effect. “ A belief in fairies js 
a terrible thing” says the latter, in so many words. Freedom is an essay 
that J. S. Mill would have admired. Romance, as we might expect 
from its author, is mostly concerned with Welsh folk-lore, and the 
Court of King Arthur. Mr. Lehmann’s book deals with the love of 
animals, particularly of dogs. Solitude should be read along with 
Mr. Edward Thomas’ The Country in the same series, as another type 
of expression of the love of nature. Mr. W. H. Davies gives us a little 
chapter of autobiography with much about the love of animals, and 
some poetry ; one little poem, beginning 


Of primrose boys 
April has many, 


is in his happiest mood. But Eleanor Farjeon gives us the impression 
that her trees have been allowed to soak in a bath of romance, and that 
the original smell of the forest has been made languid and perfumed 
with cheap artificial scent. J. Foord on Flowers is better ; his essay 
consists mostly of the curious facts about flowers that the makers of 
text-books of botany have left out, because they (the makers) are stern 
realists, and the enemies of romance. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
Poetry takes the line that the poet creates ‘ harmonious inventions 
that answer the harmony we humbly trace in the firmament fashioned, 
controlled, upheld, by divine wisdom,” and he confines himself to 
explaining why. More philosophic is The Meaning of Life, wherein 
Mr. W. L. Courtney discourses on the nature of good and evil. Finally, 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, in writing on the subject on which more idiocy 
has expended itself than on anything else in the universe, merely brings 
in such doctrine as he has into a miniature imaginary biography. 


England in the Later Middle Ages. By KenNnetu H. Vickers. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The publication of this book completes the History of England in 
seven volumes, which has been appearing during the last few years, under 
the editorship of Professor Oman. The period described by Professor 
Vickers covers the ground between the accession of Edward I. and 
the Battle of Bosworth. The author shows a complete familiarity 
with the various Calendars and Chronicles which are his sources, and 
he has an engaging way of introducing lighter touches from Piers 
Plowman, Froissart, and other contemporary writings. He appears 
equally at ease in discussing the changes in tactics which had taken 
place between the battles of Cre¢y and Poitiers, and the development 
of something like a commercial policy under Edward III. The period 
surveyed is one of almost uninterrupted warfare with France, with 
occasional outbursts of civil war. The Black Death precipitated the 
labour problem, and led to the parliamentary imposition of maximum 
rates of wages with a frequency that indicates for all time the futility 
of preventing wages from rising at the demand of economic circum- 
stances. Wat Tyler, the first “‘ labour agitator,” led a movement, it is 
interesting to note at this time of day, to secure the repeal of the poll- 
tax which pressed upon the working man to the extent of fourpence per 
year. Perhaps the outstanding feature of the period has been scarcely 
pointed out with sufficient clearness by Professor Vickers, who has 
allowed it to be buried under the mass of the foreign wars. It is the 
entire social transformation which affected both the nobility and the 
labourers. The disappearance of serfdom is but one of the features 
of a general movement away from feudalism. 


The Tree of Knowledge. By Synm Smita. Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A series of lessons on the first half of the Book of Genesis. Although 
Lady Sybil Smith expressly states that this book is not intended to be 
placed in the hands of the children who are to learn from it, we cannot 
help feeling that far too much matter has been put into it for the use 
of the teachers of children who are between the ages of eight and twelve. 
There are explanations of Swedenborg’s ‘“ doctrine of correspon- 
dences,” a biography of Ramakrishna, and much vagueness about the 
symbolism of numbers, and so on. For the benefit of teachers using 
the book, footnotes are added, giving pleasant little tabloids of Jacob 
Béhme, the Vedantic philosophy, and the differential calculus. These 
short cuts to mysticism are scarely convincing. 


THE CITY 


T the close of last week and early this week markets 

A were in an exceptionally depressed condition, 
there being something like a “landslide” im 

Mexican and Canadian Railway securities. Canadian 
Pacific, which is probably the leading international gambling 
counter, being largely dealt in in Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, etc., stumped severely, and with a general 
feeling of malaise, the whole list of securities weakened. On 
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Wednesday, however, markets became more cheerful. The 
Mexican news seemed somewhat better, and prospects of a 
settlement by consent of the Ulster difficulty cheered up the 
markets considerably. If both these difficulties should be 
overcome we shall probably see a startling rise in prices, 
for other conditions are favourable. At the present time 
the cautious investor does not like to place his money abroad 
with the object-lesson of Mexico—not to speak of Brazil and 
China—before him ; and he does not feel comfortable about 
investing it at home, in a country which, he is informed, is 
on the verge of civil war. What is he todo? Apparently 
he is allowing his money to accumulate with the banks. It 
is interesting to note that a few remarks in this column a 
week or two ago, pointing out that one of these days a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, desirous of obtaining increasing 
revenue, might turn his attention to nationalising the 
tobacco industry, has given rise to a rumour that the forth- 
coming Budget would include proposals to this effect. That 
time will come ; but not yet. The difficulties of the Canadian 
Northern Railway have been settled by the decision of the 
Canadian Government to guarantee, if necessary, a further 
nine million pounds of bonds; as its price the Government 
insists upon the reorganisation of the company and the 
handing over to it (the Government) of 40 per cent. of the 
entire Ordinary capital. As this does not give it absolute 
control, however, the Government retains supreme powers 
as to the constitution of the Board, so that this great new 
trunk system is now practically in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Canadian Pacific Common should be a good purchase 
at anything under 200 for investors prepared to hold, for a 
continuation of the 10 per cent. dividend is practically certain 


* * * 


A Swiss economist told me once that as a quick index to 
the level of prosperity he regarded the price of two commodi- 
ties—iron and silk. Iron, he said, was a necessity; silk a 
luxury. There is no doubt that the price of base metals 
reflects the state of industry more accurately than unemploy- 
ment figures, for employment depends upon past orders 
actually in execution, whereas purchases of metals and other 
materials are made a long time in advance in respect of orders 
which are coming in. Whilst, therefore, the surprising 
steadiness of the unemployment figures point to little or no 
falling off in industrial activity, the weakness of metals 
indicates a serious falling off in fresh orders. A metal which 
has fallen considerably of late is copper, the price having 
weakened 30s. per ton during the past week to about £63. 
If at first sight it appears that consideration of the price and 
prospects of copper does not belong to a City article, it may 
be pointed out that there is considerable speculation in 
commodities of this description, even among people who 
know nothing of the trade, and copper seems always to have 
had some subtle attraction for speculators on a large scale, 
and various attempts have been made to corner that metal. 
At the present time opinion as to the course of prices in 
copper differs considerably in America and this country, 
which is interesting, for while America is far and away the 
largest producer, Europe is far and away the largest consumer. 
According to some figures which have been sent me from 
the United States, the world’s surplus stock of copper, which 
on April Ist, 1911, was 320,470,014 Ib., and on April Ist, 
1913, was 191,347,030 Ib., had fallen on April Ist, 1914, to 
110,370,279 lb. According to the American figures, this 
year’s production will fall behind the probable consumption 
by about 25,000,000 Ib., so that, should business revive, a 
temporary shortage in copper appears likely. Some of the 
best informed of the American brokers are, therefore, very 
bullish with regard to the prospects of this metal, and are 
advising their clients to purchase “ futures ”—i.e., supplies 


for future delivery. There appears to be something in the 
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The Pioneer Series of 
™ Cheap Reprints in New 
Net. and Distinctive Format Net. 





Clearly printed on excellent paper and strongly bound 
in durable cloth. 


20 New Volumes Just Published. 
41. Trollope (Anthony). Dr. Thorne. 


42. —— Framley Parsonage. 
43, 44. —— Small House at Allington. 2 vols. 
45, 46. —— The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 


47. Emerson’s Works. Edited by George Sampson. 
Vol. V. Poems.; 
48, 49. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Lane's 
ee on Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 
ols. i. an . 








50. Plotinus. Thomas Taylor's translation. 


51. Macaulay. Five Essays from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Edited by R. H. Gretton. 


52. Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 

53. Blake’s Poetical Works. 

54. Vaughan’s Poetical Works. 

55. Goethe’s Faust. Translated by Anna Swanwick. 

56, 57. Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger Son. 


2 vols. 


58. Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 
59, 60. Manzoni’s Betrothed. 2 vols. 














PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


1. SWIFT (Jonathan). Gulliver’s Travels. 

2-44. MOTLEY (J. L.). Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 

5, 6. EMERSON (RB. W.). Works. Vol. I., Essays (ist and 2nd series) 
and Representative Men. Vol. II., English Traits, Nature and 
Conduct of Life. 

7,8. BURTON. (Sir Richard). Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah. 2 vols. 

9. LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

10. HOOPER (George). Waterloo. The Downfall of the First 
Napoleon. 


il. FIELDING (H.). Joseph Andrews. 

12, 13. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 2 vols. 

14. CALVERLEY (C.S.). The Idylis of Theocritus, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. 

15. BURNEY (Fanny). Evelina. 

16. COLERIDGE (S. T.). Aids to Reflection. 

17, 18. GOETHE. Poetry and Truth from My Own Life. 

19. EBERS (Georg). An Egyptian Princess. 

20. YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in France, during the years 1787, 
1788 and 1789. 

21, 22. BURNEY (F.). The Early Diary of Frances Burney. 
(Madame D’Arblay), 1768-1778. 2 vols 

23-25, CARLYLE. History of the French Revolution. Introduction 
and Notes by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 

26, 27. EMERSON (R. W.). Works. Vol. III., Society and Solitude— 
Letters and Social Aims—Addresses. Vol, IV., Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 

28, 2c. FIELDING (H.). Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

30. JAMESON (Mrs.). Shakespeare's Heroines. 

31. MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
lated by George Long, M.A. 

32. MIGNET. History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 


33-35. MONTAIGNE. Essays. Cotton's Translation. 3 vols. 

36-38. RANKE. History of the Popes. Mrs. Foster's Translation. 
3 vols. 

39. TROLLOPE (Anthony). The Warden. Introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. 

40. —— Barchester Towers. 


“ They are admirably handy ; the covers are thin and slightly flexible, 
but strong; the paper is thin, but not flimsy; and the type is clear... . 
Such works should speak for themselves ; their quality is undeniable."' 

Athenaeum. 

** Better value has never been offered for the nimble shilling." 

Daily Telegraph. 
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argument, for during the past few years the electrical 
industry has suffered less from fluctuations in trade than 
perhaps any other great industry ; the great developments 
that are taking place in the use of electricity as power, the 
extension of electric lighting, telephony, etc., all make for 
the increased consumption of copper. 

* * * 

The banking system of England and Wales is now abso- 
lutely concentrated in London, and, generally speaking, the 
few great London banks fall into two groups—that is to say, 
in the case of a town where one bank has not a branch, 
another bank of the same group will accept payments for its 
account and perform various services for it, almost as though 
it were itself a branch of that institution ; but it will certainly 
not do these services for any member of the other great 
group. During the past few years a struggle has been pro- 
ceeding for supremacy between Lloyds Bank, the London 
County and Westminster Bank, and the London City and 
Midland Bank, the first and last of which, strangely enough, 
had their origin in Birmingham. For the years 1910-1912 
inclusive Lloyds stood at the top of the list, followed by the 
London County and Westminster, both banks during the 
last-mentioned year issuing balance-sheets exceeding 
£100,000,000. Last year, however, the London City and 
Midland Bank, having absorbed the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire and the Lincoln and Lindsey Banks, took first place, 
with a balance-sheet totalling £108,584,000, being followed 
by Lloyds with £106,619,000, and the London County and 
Westminster with £104,248,000. There are not many pro- 
vincial banks of any importance left for absorption by the 
London giants, but Lloyds has now secured a further and a 
most important point by taking over the Wilts and Dorset 
Banking Company with its 118 branches. By this absorp- 
tion Lloyds easily achieves first rank amongst British banks, 
for it adds about £14,000,000 to its balance-sheet figures, 
and its total of about 860 branches covers almost the whole 
of England, with the exception of the eastern counties. The 
London City and Midland appears to be much annoyed by 
this development, for nothing else will explain its official 
announcement that it has taken premises and made arrange- 
ments to open branches in seventeen towns within the area 
covered by the Wilts and Dorset Bank. As these include 
such small, quiet country towns as Axminster, Bridport, 
Budleigh Salterton, Lyme Regis and Tetbury, it is difficult 
to see how remunerative business is to be gained there by 
the opening of fresh branches ; but this phase of acute rivalry 
between two of the great London banks is an interesting 
development of the tendency for the banking of the country 
to be concentrated in an ever-diminishing number of great 
banking trusts. Scotland has not been mentioned in this 
note, that country having its own banks; but even there 
the big London banks have their own alliances in much the 
same manner as the railway companies. 

* * * 

Various travellers have from time to time pointed out that 
Mexico was potentially one of the world’s greatest sources of 
supply of many highly valued raw materials, but to the 
Financial Times must be given the credit of having drawn 
attention to the fact that five of the largest industrial under- 
takings in the world are already established in that country. 
These are the cotton mill at Orizaba, which is stated to be 
larger than any mill in Lancashire ; the brewery in the same 
town, which is one of the greatest and best known on the 
American continent; the soda factory at Gomez Palacio, 
which, it is said, is larger than the works at Port Sunlight, 
and is, it is believed, partly owned by the Watsons of 
Liverpool; the cement factory in the State of Hidalgo, 
recently purchased by the Associated Portland Cement 


Company; and the oil works of the Mexican Eagle Qjj 
Company (Lord Cowdray’s concern) at Tampico, which have 
seemingly an inexhaustible supply of petroleum. The 
interest taken by the United States and all the capitalist 
countries of Europe in this great country so rich in natural 
resources is therefore comprehensible. It is estimated that 
over one hundred million pounds sterling has already been 
invested in Mexico by British concerns, and to this must be 
added large additional sums representing private invest- 
ments. Mexican affairs are not therefore a matter of in- 
difference to the British investing public. 
Emit Davies, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


City of London Brewery.—We doubt whether many of the Preference 
shareholders are satisfied with the terms of the capital reconstruction 
recently passed in general meeting. The arrears owing to these long-suffer- 
ing folk are 19 per cent., equivalent to a total of £95,000, and these they 
have now to surrender absolutely for nothing. For the cutting down 
of the Ordinary stock by 70 per cent. is merely a book entry and does 
not assist the company to earn more profit. The Ordinary shares, 
which are £5 nominal, with £2 paid, are to become £3 12s. nominal with 
12s. credited as paid, which leaves their liability as before. In any case 
they would have had to pay if properly called upon so to do. In fact, 
nobody appears to benefit, unless it be the Ordinary stock-holders, on 
whose reduced nominal capital (with no liability) the earnings will show 
a relatively higher percentage. Thus, a 3 per cent. dividend on the old 
basis would be converted into a 10 per cent. dividend on the new, but 
the amount receivable would be similar in each case. Even this quaint 
* advantage ” will, however, be impossible until the Preference stock- 
holders have received their dividend, which is the only satisfaction the 
latter have. 


Brazil.—Fears that Brazil will default are less strongly voiced at the 
moment. It is to nobody’s interest except that of the speculators that 
she should fail. Two meetings of English and French financiers have 
recently been held, and at the second of these the statement of Brazil’s 
financial position—cabled for after the first meeting—was considered. 
Brazil is said to have disclaimed any need for an immediate loan, but 
she would like one later on. No one can blame her for not pleading 
poverty, but for the sake of many undertakings in the country con- 
cerned, which badly require the money the Government owes them, we 
should welcome a speedy ending to these diplomatic pourparlers and an 
advance of the cash. 


A. W. Gamage.—What is the matter with this company ? The profit 
was £32,200 for 1911; it fell by £2,000 in 1912; now it is down to 
£23,500. The directors’ report is not frank. It deals at length with the 
alterations which the L.C.C. Fire Department found it necessary to 
insist upon. Surely there must have been some extraordinary over- 
sight in construction which made necessary an additional outlay of over 
£10,000 on new staircases and fire exits. The report does not state how 
much of this expenditure has been charged against the year’s revenue, 
but it hints that the reduction in the dividend from 10 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. is the measure of the amount. In that case there would surely be 
no reason for concealing the fact, for it would mean that the profits were 
at the same level as for the previous year. In any case, the incon- 
venience caused by the alterations cannot be blamed, because the turn- 
over has increased. For the last year or two the business has certainly 
not come up to expectations. The facts are that competition has 
affected the company and Mr. A. W. Gamage, who is the head and heart 
of the undertaking, appears to have been overworked. He is a remark- 
ably keen buyer, but he cannot do everything. Last year the accounts 
were delayed owing to his illness. ‘These one-man businesses are essen- 
tially speculative, and shareholders should recognise their risk. They 
may get good dividends for a time—although Gamage’s has never paid 
more than 10 per cent.—but so much depends upon the single life that 
anything under 10 per cent. should be accounted poor on this class of 
trade. 

London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves.—Sir Owen Phillips, 
K.C.M.G., is chairman of this company, which from an investment point 
of view is a “ bull’ point. The company has paid 8 per cent. for some 
years. Its profit increases steadily, and last year it earned £29,800. 
Further capital has been issued and 104 acres more land at Thames 
Haven has been purchased, which indicates development. There is 4 
reserve of £62,000. But at the date of the balance sheet the company 
was somewhat short of working capital, and the £8,500 uncalled on the 
new shares was certainly needed. The outlook for the company is said 
to be good. 


Cockshull Plow.—This company is likely to be affected adversely by 
the recent reduction in the Canadian tariff of 5 per cent. duty on 
harvesters and other agricultural machinery, which is a concession to 
the Western farmers. The company has no debentures, and earnings for 
the year ended last June covered the 7 per cent. Preference shares 
nearly twice. Present conditions point to a good harvest in Canada, 
in which case the company should be able easily to hold its own against 
American competitors, who will still be hampered by a 12} per cent. 
duty. But it is perhaps significant that the quotation for American 
Harvester company’s stocks have recently risen. 
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